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A Scottish Educator Views 


The Challenge of Soviet Education 


Harry MILNE 


In The Scottish Educational Journal 


» are the main features 


of the system of education which 
in the course of a few short decades 
has transformed the face of Russia? 
Probably the most striking fea- 
ture is the highly centralized or- 
ganizational structure of the system. 
There are two central ministries, 
the Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Higher Education, 
which control the entire adminis- 
tration of schools, colleges, insti- 
tutes, and universities. Instructions 
are issued from the central minis- 
tries in Moscow, which govern 
finance, salaries, curriculums, time- 
tables, textbooks, equipment, build- 
ings, etc. There are city and dis- 
trict education departments, but 
their task is to carry out the instruc- 
tions demitted from above; they 
have no autonomy whatsoever. 
This centralization is pushed to 
fantastic lengths. Teachers on grad- 
uation come under the control of 
the personnel department of the 
ministry, which directs them to edu- 
cational districts in accordance with 
an over-all plan for the distribution 
of teachers. Salaries are paid from 
the central funds. Examination 
dates, times, and standards are all 
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determined at headquarters and are 
binding on all schools. The Soviet : 
press once reported the case of a 
headmaster who gave a class an 
algebra examination a day too soon: 
he was so scared by the possible 
consequences that he kept the class 
in school for 24 hours until the 
right time for the examination had 
passed. 

It would be wrong to say that 
there is no local interest in educa- 
tion. In many cases there is a strong 
link between local industrial enter- 
prises and collective farms and 
schools. It is not unknown for a 
collective farm to take the initiative 
in building a new school for the 
farm children, or for a “patron” 
factory to supply a school with 
machines and workshops. Parent- 
teacher committees are almost uni- 
versal and very active (to judge by 
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the press), and in rural areas the 
school is often the center of the cul- 
tural life of the district. But of the 
semi-autonomous local education au- 
thorities, such as we know in this 
country, there are none. 

Even policy in the 16 ministries 
of the constituent republics is kept 
uniform by the all-pervading power 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, wherein, in the 
last resort, educational policy is 
formed in accordance with the de- 
mands of the all-embracing plan of 
the national economy. The rigidity 
of this system appalls a western ob- 
server. It leads to a tremendous 
growth of bureaucracy. On the 
other hand, it does ensure equal 
standards and equal opportunities. 

The Soviet school probably is the 
most comprehensive and undifferen- 
tiated in the world. Strangely 
enough, to judge by the end prod- 
uct, the Soviet comprehensive sys- 
tem would seem to keep the social 
and psychological advantages of the 
American high school without sacri- 
ficing high academic standards. A 
number of competent observers 
from the West have testified to the 
high standards in Soviet technologi- 
cal and scientific institute, which, 
of course, have to deal with the 
products of the Soviet 10-year gen- 
eral school. I think that the poly- 
technization of the scientific disci- 
plines plays some part in enlisting 
the interest and enthusiasm of the 
less academically minded pupils, 
without necessarily lowering aca- 
demic standards. 

We have not yet reached the 


stage of putting mathematics and 
science at the center of the curricu- 
lum. But that is what has happened 
in the U.S.S.R. Every pupil who 
graduates from the 10-year school 
has had 10 years of mathematics, 
six years of geography, six years of 
biology, five years of physics, four 
years of chemistry, and one year of 
astronomy. Computed in hours 
(3762) and added to the 854 hours 
spent on practical work and excur- 
sions in connection with the poly- 
technical program, we obtain a total 
of 4616 hours devoted to the scien- 
tific-mathematical-technical side of 
education, which is not far short 
of half the total of 9962 hours in a 
pupil's education. This is a truly 
formidable figure, and goes a long 
way to explain the massive achieve- 
ment of Soviet technology. 

A charge which is often flung at 
the Soviet educational authorities is 
that they are “‘indoctrinating” their 
charges. This is perfectly true, but 
I do not think that we should be 
shocked at the fact of indoctrination 
in itself. After all, we in this coun- 
try are very busy indoctrinating our 
pupils with the values and beliefs 
of a Christian society. That the 
Communists indoctrinate their pu- 
pils in the dialectical and historical 
materialism should occasion us no 
surprise. What is less acceptable is 
the distortion of a genuine Marxist 
interpretation of the world, and its 
replacement by the so-called “party 
principle,” which means that the 
immediate political interests of the 
Communist Party are made to repre- 
sent the principle on which all criti- 
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cism of a scientific theory or work 
of art should be based; it also 
means that the pundits of the party 
are the true interpreters of Marx- 
ism, and, therefore, have a prescrip- 
tive right in all criticism. 

Given the monolithic structure of 
the Soviet state and institutions, this 
means that not only are a number of 
distortions introduced into various 
sciences, but that these distortions 
are apt to change with a change of 
political climate. Most historians 
would agree that there is more than 
a grain of truth in the historical 
materialist interpretation, but few 
would subscribe to a “party princi- 
ple” in history. And yet Soviet his- 
tory textbooks are written in this 
way. 

What conclusions can we draw 
as to the relative achievements of 
the Russians and ourselves in edu- 
cation? It is difficult to draw any 
at all, because the problems facing 
the two countries have been so dif- 
ferent. It is certainly an impressive 
feat of Soviet education to have 
virtually eliminated illiteracy in an 
incredibly short time. This is a 
problem which has not concerned 
British educationists since the mid- 
dle of the last century. It is not 
surprising that Unesco, which is 
vitally concerned in the fight against 
illiteracy in the backward countries 
of the world, is studying carefully 
Russian experience in this field. 

Secondly, not only did the Soviets 
make their people literate, they 
made them capable of running and 
expanding the colossal industrial 
machine and mechanized agriculture 
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they have created in the course of 
the five-year plans. The other day 
Mr. Yeliutin, the Soviet Minister of 
Higher Education, said that during 
the 40 years of the existence of the 
Soviet state three and a half million 
specialists, among them a million 
engineers, had graduated from So- 
viet schools and colleges of higher 
education. In Britain our industri- 
al structure was built long ago, 
but it would seem to be true that 
the Soviet Union, having already 
caught up with us, is expanding 
technologically at an ever-increasing 
rate, and relatively far faster than 
we or America. 

It is in this matter of quantity 
that the Russians are outstripping 
the West. There is no indication 
that her top scientists are any bet- 
ter or more skilled than ours, but 
at a lower level there is an abun- 
dant supply of engineers and tech- 
nologists and trained professional 
people of all kinds, including 
school teachers, who enjoy status, 
prestige, and corresponding ma- 
terial rewards. Moreover, the So- 
viets have largely succeeded in tap- 
ping the large reserve of brain 
power latent in the female half of 
the population. More than half the 
doctors in Russia, at least half the 
school teachers, and a large pro- 
portion of engineers, agronomists, 
and other technologists, are women. 
Finally, according to Mr. Yeliutin, 
whom I have already quoted, in the 
fifth to tenth classes in the ordinary 
schools preparing for entry to 
higher education, are 16,261,000 
boys and girls. e 














“Everybody Is Our Customer” 





One Businessman to Another 


WILLIAM G. WERNER 


nulla one businessman to another, 
I should like to talk to you about 
three primary questions, common 
to both of us, that a businessman 
would ask himself when he seeks 
better public understanding for his 
organization. These questions are: 
(1) What do people think of my 
Organization? (2) How can I make 
people better acquainted with it? 
(3) Who can help me do this? 

To get an answer to the first 
question it is necessary for you, as 
it is for us in business, to be willing 
to face facts about public attitudes— 
to face truths, even though un- 
palatable. Therefore, I would 
recommend, first of all, that you 
take an inventory of what the pub- 
lic, in general, thinks of your work, 
problems, and ‘needs. We ask our 
customers what they think about us. 
We ring doorbells to discuss with 
housewives their habits and pref- 
erences. From them we get our 
greatest help and advice. 

If you want to gather opinions 
about your schools, note down and 
tabulate the comments of parents, 
pupils, the clergy, neighbors, busi- 
nessmen, and officials. Piles of clip- 
pings of articles in the local news 
concerning the schools, critically 
analyzed, can contribute to this 
knowledge about public attitudes. 

Against such a broad sampling 
of your public’s opinions I recom- 
mend that you check a second set of 
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opinions. These I suggest that you 
gather by the old-fashioned method 
of sitting around a table with care- 
fully chosen, small groups of think- 
ing, influential community leaders, 
whose opinions should be worth 
something, for the purpose simply 
of asking these people what they 
think of you and your job of run- 
ning the business of schools. In 
such meetings let the north star of 
your course be other people's opin- 
ions. j 

In business, I can assure you, we 
have found that we take our first 
step forward when we really, criti- 
cally, study our organization 
through the public’s spectacles. 

Granted you have in such ways 
sincerely tried to stand aside and 
watch your organization go by, 
then you naturally start thinking of 
how you best can erase misconcep- 
tions, explain your needs, tell your 
story. My first bit of advice in re- 
spect to “how” may seem rather 
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far removed from practical applica- 
tion to your work of winning bond 
issues and influencing votes. I'll 
give it in four words: Remember, 
people have hearts! 


PEOPLE HAVE HEARTS 


Let me explain this with just one 
simple illustration from our busi- 
ness. There are unassailable reasons 
why the purity and mildness of 
soap are important in washing the 
skin; but a more powerful magnet 
to attract a woman’s interest in such 
a product may be the picture of a 
newly-washed, cuddly baby. 

Now, let’s translate this into your 
jobs. You work from morning un- 


til night with problems that involve , 


the use of judgment, reasoning, 
budget alternatives to reach logical 
conclusions. The natural thing for 
you to want to do is to tell people 
about your work in the same way. 
At this point, however, it is well 
to ask if people’s minds work that 
way. (They usually don’t!) And ask 
yourself if people will be interested 
in what you are talking about. 
(They may not!) 

As I am sure you know, in mat- 
ters of home and family, opinion 
is determined far more largely by 
the feelings than by the intellect. 
Remembering that can help you, as 
it does us, when you are confronted 
with prejudice, stubborn belief, or 
what seems just plain ignorance or 
downright callous lack of interest. 
Often such a problem, rather than 
being met with facts and logic, 
perhaps might better be solved with 
an appeal to the emotions, and to 
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the interest of the mamas and papas 
in their children. 

Right now you are likely to want 
to say, “But what about the busi- 
nessman of my community, whose 
support of our school financial 
needs is vital? Surely they are hard- 
headed and not emotional; should- 
n't I talk cold facts and logic 
to them?” I am not so sure. Look 
over the list of fine health and char- 
itable causes that raise their money 
by appealing largely to your hard- 
headed businessmen—not just 
through their minds, but through 
their hearts. So I recommend that 
you soften up your logic, where you 
can, by relating it to the emotional 
appeal that is made-to-order for 
you—the appeal of children and 
their needs. 


BREAK UP LARGE IDEAS 


And break up large ideas! Let 
me give you a simple example of 
such a problem in business. I re- 
member one woman, particularly, 
who was highly critical of what 
she called the ‘economic waste’’ in- 
volved in advertising. But presently, 
through an explanation, these mil- 
lions of dollars about which she was 
critical were broken down into the 
expenditure of a fraction of a cent 
on a cake of soap or on a can of 
soup; and the magazine page tell- 
ing her of a new product was 
shown to cost much less than a post- 
al card per reader. At this point 
she was quite willing to agree that 
the world did not provide a cheaper 
way of bringing heavy volume pro- 
duction and heavy consumption 
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needs together than through what 
she previously had called the 
“wasteful” channel of advertising. 

In your work, also, there can be 
a lot of difference in the impact on 
people’s minds of the statement that 
your city has spent “X” million 
dollars on a school building— 
which sounds like an awful lot of 
money—and a statement that the 
city has only spent the small sum of 
“Z” cents per day on each child in 
Forest Hills for complete schooling. 

Then there is the point that edi- 
tors, broadcasters, advertisers, and 
publishers have found to be a gold 
mine of reader interest: Pictures can 
do things words cannot do. So, 
when you have some news to tell 
the public or maybe a presentation 
to make to a group or committee, 
I suggest that you ask yourself the 
question, “Can I use pictures to 
help tell the story?” 


TELL ABOUT PEOPLE 


Allied to this suggestion is an- 
other: Stories about things are sel- 
dom as interesting as stories involv- 
ing people. Thus the story of Sarah 
Brown, discussing her third-grade 
classroom in Lincoln Heights 
School, with 72 children crowded 
into space built for 36, will be 
likely to interest people far more 
than a general discussion about 
overcrowded classrooms and diffi- 
cult teaching conditions. And an 
announcement of a new school 
project will gain in public attention 
if the names and words of approba- 
tion of vitally interested local per- 
sons are quoted. 


So far I have emphasized to you 
the importance of studying what 
people think of your organization. 
And I have given you a few sug- 
gestions concerning how to make 
communicating with the public 
simpler and more effective. But 
there is another problem I should 
like to discuss with you. It is 
posed by the question: Who can 
help me do this? 


WHO CAN HELP? 


When we ask the question, 
“Who can help me tell my story?” 
we seek not just advice or passive 
approval, but active advocates for 
our cause. And because the public 
pays the bills for everything you 
do, it seems selfevident that my first 
suggestion as a source for help 
should be: Make the public your 
partner! 

Publicity that is careful to brag 
about a new building as a com- 
munity accomplishment, not simply 
as evidence of school-board far- 
sightedness, exemplifies this sort of 
thinking. In making talks to civic 
groups, in discussing school prob- 
lems with reporters, and in writing 
material for publication, emphasis 
on the thought “our” schools, 
“our” parents, and “our’’ children 
exemplifies the same thinking. 

One of the simplest, yet most 
effective, ways I know of to make 
informed friends among people 
who don’t know your work is the 
basis of my next suggestion: Ask 
for help! In addition to PTA, might 
there not be an advisory committee 
of business and professional men 
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for every single school, to help in 
promotion of school events, to help 
on knotty neighborhood questions, 
to help on problems of equipment, 
service, or other matters peculiar to 
that particular institution? You 
could count on it that a man who 
served that way would be likely, 
sooner or later, to become really in- 
terested in the needs of schools in 
general, simply because he was 
closer to the needs of his neighbor- 
hood school. 

Allied to this suggestion is the 
one that you also enlist the support 
and interest of various organized 
groups—the luncheon club, a 
women’s guild, a fraternal lodge. 
Enlisting the support and interest of 
groups of this kind is a sure way to 
seed the whole community with 
friends and boosters, who can talk 
where you cannot talk, and who 
can sponsor projects that, without 
sponsorship, might get nowhere. 


USE THE PRESS 


Everybody, from the President of 
the United States on down to the 
quarrelsome nuisance in the next 
block, has his problems with the 
press; but to you, as to people in 
business, as over-all advice I would 
simply say: Use the press—don’t 
duck it! And don’t forget that every 
reporter, photographer, newscaster, 
and editor, is usually, first of all, a 
parent. Unfortunately, all news is 
not good news. But even the most 
deplorable, inexcusable fact, if ex- 
plained and handled fairly and 
promptly with the press, usually 
has its constructive points which can 
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help make your side of the story 
carry its fair share of press attention. 


GIVE A SAMPLE 


In business we have found that 
one of the quickest ways to tell 
people about household products is 
to give them a sample. You, too, 
can find value in the idea: Demon- 
strate with a sample! An excellent 
example of what I refer to here as a 
“sample” is the Education-Business 
Days, which a number of you no 
doubt have in your own cities. 
Through them you not only can tell 
businessmen visiting the schools 
about progress and problems in 
teaching and curriculum, but about 
business operations as well. As we 
have found in business I believe 
you will find in your own work, 
that one friend, made through a 
sample intelligently delivered, quite 
often stimulates a veritable chain of 
over-the-back-fence talk in your 
favor. There is no more valuable 
community propaganda for your 
cause, 

The management of any well-run 
corporation appreciates the impor- 
tance of keeping stockholders in- 
formed. Your  stockholders—the 
people who vote the money for 
taxes and bonds to pay your bills— 
are fully entitled to have me say: 
Report to your people! 

There are many ways of making 
such reports, of course. The press, 
radio, teachers, PTA’s, school ad- 
visory groups, luncheon clubs— 
and let’s not forget the children— 
all can be channels used for dissemi- 
nating printed, pictorial, or spoken 
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news of your annual progress and 
needs. 

And may I add as the last but 
most important in my list of an- 
swers to the question, “Who can 
help me?” that you should: Look 
to your own team! In business you 
will find evidence of a constant 
effort to increase the effectiveness 
of interior communication. Through 
this, not only those at the top but 
people in the executive and supervi- 
sory levels down to the individual 
worker know how they fit into what 
is going on, and, at the end of the 
day, can go home to talk to their 
family, friends, and neighbors con- 
structively about the business. 

The public standing of the 
schools depends on public under- 
standing; and creating and nurtur- 
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ing that is a responsibility that can- 
not just be left with school boards, 
superintendents, and their staffs. 
It must have its base next to the 
public—among those in the school 
system who influence the most 
people: the individual teachers. For 
this reason, a vital part of your job 
in building public understanding, 
as I see it, is to equip teachers with 
the facts about the business prob- 
lems of schools which will enable 
them to be effective interpreters of 
these problems to pupils, parents, 
relatives, friends, and neighbors. 
We in business must remember 
always that ‘‘everybody is our cus- 


tomer.” You in your school ad- 
ministration, I suggest, should 
preach that same memory-gem 


throughout your teaching staffs. e 


oSr is no secret that people have started to ask questions 
about the ways in which teachers are being utilized. I ven- 
ture the assertion that teachers constitute the most un- 
wisely utilized professional group in this country. The 
ablest and poorest of them are utilized in exactly the same 
fashion.—Henry David in Teachers College Record. 


Om educational thinking, widespread as it is, too often 
leaves out some fundamental “‘why’’ questions. Unless we 
are clear in our American philosophy of education, unless 
we are certain about basic values, unless we occasionally ask 
“why,” the drive to answer “how” and “what’’ questions 
may force us down so many roads at the same time that our 
educational effort will become so diluted that it may become 
sterile and ineffective . . . If we slide over our basic philo- 
sophical educational thinking in order to give all our atten- 
tion to the solving of current needs, we may end up by hav- 
ing a strange philosophy of education slide into our fu- 
ture.—Chester M. Alter, University of Denver. 
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A Higher Respect for Teachers? 


The Next 25 Years in Secondary Education 


PAuL E. ELICKER 


In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Guin movements in education 
require time for initiation, promo- 
tion, development, and evaluation. 
Thus it is difficult to identify those 
outstanding phases or aspects of sec- 
ondary education which have de- 
veloped in the 1930-1957 period. 
And this must be true also in mak- 
ing a prognosis of the next 25 
years. 

But it is certainly safe to predict 
that there will be a better under- 
standing and a wider acceptance of 
our present philosophy of second- 
ary education, briefly stated as 
“education for all normal youth 
of secondary-school age to the ex- 
tent of his ability to learn and 
equip himself for a productive and 
useful place in our society.” The 
crest of the wave of biased and prej- 
udiced criticism has passed, and 
the general public will accept and 
support secondary education for all 
youth. 

With the great growth in school 
population in the next 25 years, we 
must, however, face staggering 
problems of housing and are. 
More teachers, more classrooms, and 
more tax money will be required 
just to keep pace with this tremen- 
dous growth. We in education can- 
not do all we want to do or should 
do, but generally the public will 
support this growing program, 
mainly because the boys and girls in 
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the school of tomorrow are their 
sons and their daughters. 

Consolidation of schools will con- 
tinue and will be stepped up in 
some school communities. As the 
older generation reduces itself, the 
potency of the factor of local pride 
and selfsatisfaction in the school of 
the “good old days’ will wane. 
These consolidated schools will be 
better than the best of the one- or 
two-room schools of today for rea- 
sons that must be obvious to edu- 
cators. 

Integration is a really big issue in 
the southern states and will remain 
so in some states for 25 years or 
longer, according to the present 
attitude and sensitivity of the citi- 
zens of these states. Wherever the 
negro is in a relatively small mi- 
nority, great and rapid progress in 
integration will develop with some 
spasmodic outbursts of opposition. 
But, though I am a believer in and 
supporter of our Supreme Court, I 
sincerely think that it is not power- 
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ful enough to legislate social reform 
and morality faster than the people 
are willing to accept such radical 
changes in their life. Hard head- 
aches are in our path of progress 
on this issue in several of our south- 
ern states. 

Staff utilization will be a potent 
factor in school administration dur- 
ing all this period of shortage of 
qualified teachers. We must find 
new and effective teaching tech- 
niques. We shall find that some 
teachers of some subjects can 
handle effectively more students 
than the standard prescription now 
of 25 students in a class. Already 
significant experiments are going 
on with closed-circuit TV in some 
subject areas. And we shall learn 
how to improve the teaching effec- 
tiveness of many of our mediocre 
teachers and certainly our poten- 
tially talented teachers. Such pro- 
grams are now going on, especially 
in the fields of science and mathe- 
matics. 

MERIT RATING 

Teaching salaries and merit rating 
will be another important issue. 
Salaries will slowly edge upward 
as the cost of living increases and 
as the shortage of qualified teachers 
continues. But present salaries must 
be doubled before teachers are on 
an economic level with other profes- 
sional people. This may come, 
but slowly, and I believe begrudg- 
ingly with the general public. 

Now let me be reckless and un- 
popular with the rank and file of 
the teaching profession. I feel that 
I must say that I believe that gen- 


eral increases in teachers’ salaries 
would be greatly accelerated if 
teachers as a group would accept a 
merit-rating plan. Such a plan is in 
effect, even though it is not so 
called, in nearly all of the other 
professions—and salaries for all are 
higher. Teachers have what they be- 
lieve are justifiable reasons for their 
position on this issue. And teachers 
are likely to continue their opposi- 
tion to such a plan because the 
average and inferior teacher is cer- 
tain she will lose. As a consequence, 
the salaries for all teachers will con- 
tinue to lag. 


12-MONTH SCHOOL 


There is much agitation by citi- 
zens for the 12-month school, there- 
by obtaining greater utilization of 
expensive school plants and equip- 
ment and greater use of qualified 
teachers. Their reasons are very 
logical, but impractical. The four- 
quarter plan for academic periods 
of three months each has been 
abandoned in many places after an 
extensive trial. The average parent 
planning for a vacation trip will 
not give up his summer vacation 
time to allow his children to attend 
the summer quarter if that is where 
his children are assigned. And as 
organized labor obtains more; and 
more vacation privileges, the 
chances for the academic type of 
school program in summer become 
dimmer. On a voluntary basis, how- 
ever, summer sessions are possible 
and are growing. 

In the future, teachers and ad- 
ministrators are likely to be placed 
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on a 12-month salary schedule in 
increasing numbers with one month 
for vacation. Outdoor school op- 
portunities may increase in some 
areas where natural facilities and 
resources are available. This, how- 
ever, is a different kind of educa- 
tion, useful as it is, from the 12- 
month plan with three periods of 
three months for each youth. 


THE COLLEGE RUSH 


The college rush will continue to 
develop. Here we are going to see 
more and more high-school grad- 
uates knocking at the college doors 
for admission to our institutions of 
higher learning. There will be many 
headaches over the years for both 
schools and parents, and the second- 
ary school will be subjected to harsh 
and generally unjustified criticism. 
The college will unconsciously aid 
and abet this situation because they 
will want not only to “maintain” 
standards, but also to raise them by 
becoming more selective in their ad- 
missions. This issue will be resolved 
in time by the publicly supported in- 
stitutions increasing their facilities 
and establishing branch institutions 
in convenient populous areas 
throughout the state. 

The two-year public community 
colleges will grow in number and 
in size and will provide a real edu- 
cational service to many youths who 
can profit by more education beyond 
the present high-school level. I am 
not so optimistic about the private 
two-year junior colleges. They will 
tend to go the way of the privately 
endowed colleges, become more 
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selective and also more expensive. 
More youths, percentage-wise, will 
want to go to college in the next 
25 years, and the great outlet will 
be the public tax-supported institu- 
tions. 

Let’s summarize this prognostic 
reckoning. Our country will con- 
tinue to lead all other nations in 
maintaining the best educational 
program for all its youth. Our best 
will be able to compete successfully 
with the best educated in other 
countries as they have done in the 
past. We shall continue to make 
significant gains in education of all 
of our citizenry. We remember 
that in World War I, men in the 
Armed Forces, through a rigorous 
testing program gave us a national 
rating of education of grade 6.8. 
By a correlation of the same testing 
program of millions of men and 
women in the Armed Forces in 
World War II, we raised the gen- 
eral level of education to grade 
10.5—nearly a four full-grade-level 
advance in a 25-year period. We 
shall continue to progress, but not 
as rapidly in the next 25 years be- 
cause progress near the top (a 12- 
grade education) is obviously more 
difficult. 

With all of this gradually will 
come a higher respect for the 
teacher and the teaching profession 
in the average school community— 
yes, a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the work of the 
teacher as education serves the 
needs 


of youth and _ concerns 
itself, increasingly so, with the 
welfare of man. . 





Yield Not to Temptation 


Psychological Temptations of 
an Administrator 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


In Minnesota Journal of Education 


7) EMPTATION No. 1—to con- 
sider programs more important than 
people—to be less concerned about 
the welfare, feelings, and selfrespect 
of the people working on the pro- 
gram than about the welfare of the 
people for whom the program is 
designed. To escape to the routine 
of desk work because the develop- 
ment of staff is the more difficult 
and frustrating of the two tasks, 
‘and then to make the desk work 
itself look very important. 
Temptation No. 2—to indulge in 
immediate decisions because the ad- 
ministrative role is seen as de- 
manding quick decisions. To forget 
that it sometimes takes more cour- 
age to delay a decision in order to 
ponder its impact upon others, and 
perhaps to prepare them for it, 
than it does to give a quick deci- 
sion in order to free you for some- 
thing else. The quick decision takes 
it off your mind but it may have 
done great damage to someone else. 
Temptation No. 3—to consider 
the group more important than the 
individual. Here again the role of 
an administrator is that he is seen 
as one responsible for the group but 
he may forget that often the indi- 
vidual staff member with whom 
one is patient and constructive may 
later on spark the group and bene- 
fit the institution most. To fall for 
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the rationalization that the group is 
suffering and that something must 
be done, whereas it is your own 
peace of mind and your particular 
way of doing things that is suffer- 
ing. The group is not as troubled 
as you are. 

Temptation No. 4—to be so 
coerced by the need for the approv- 
al of others that your personal 
values and convictions suffer in the 
decision that is made. To forget 
that if you lose selfrespect you lose 
the one essential quality which en- 
ables you to retain the respect of 
others. 

Temptation No. 5—to believe 
that you should always have the 
answers because the administrator is 
supposed to have answers. To think 
that it is a weakness to admit that 
you do not know. To neglect the 
opportunity to ask the other per- 
son what he thinks and to draw 
upon his knowledge, since this will 
increase his respect for you more 
than for you to attempt to have the 
answers at all times. 
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Temptation No. 6—to be dis- 
couraged because you see little 
change or improvement in your pro- 
gram that attempts to work changes 
in people and procedures. Both of 
these involve time and faith in 
people. To rush the process, not 
because this helps the situation 
but because it helps your peace of 
mind and makes you feel that you 
are getting somewhere. To neglect 
to include in your long-range plans 
some intermediate steps with short- 
range time tags so you can get some 
feelings of encouragement for your 
long-range run. 

Temptation No. 7—to talk about 
democratic policy but not to demon- 
strate it in your behavior with 
staff. To be selfdeceived in this 
matter. You raise questions for dis- 
cussion at staff meetings, but in 
raising them state your own opinion 
first and then believe that you can 
get uninhibited agreement or dis- 
agreement from staff. To forget 
that you are not a person but a 
title and an authority figure and 
that if you wish democratic policy- 
making you will have to keep your 
own conclusions to yourself until 


all others have had ample chance to 
state theirs. To fail to state the 
limits of a legal, financial, or pub- 
lic-relations nature within which 
policy decisions may be discussed, 
and then to be so disappointed with 
the way in which the decision turns 
out that you openly disapprove, 
shows clearly the risk the staff takes 
the next time in attempting a policy 
statement which is not theirs but 
yours. 

Temptation No. 8—to blame a 
situation for the wrong outcome 
rather than to examine one’s own 
part_in it. If the other fellow had 
acted differently, or if the situation 
had been different, then you might 
have been successful, at least so you 
believe. 

An ancient quotation neatly 
points up this type of psychological 
escape. (It is offered here with 
humility, for the writer is well 
aware how clearly the preceding 
sentences describe some of his own 
behavior.) “The same fire that 
melts the wax, hardens the steel.”’ 
It is not the fire that causes the dif- 
ference but the amount of steel in 
the person. . 


w/ l) E profess to prepare young people to teach and when 
they report for duty we employ a flying squadron of admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and coordinators to watch over them 
and tell them meticulously what to do. We have within the 
profession an employer-employe relationship which is the 


basis for much of our job dissatisfaction . . 


. Personnel 


relations has too often been a nice sounding expression to 
cover the techniques through which those who give the 
orders are kept on speaking terms with those who are sup- 
posed to execute them.—Arthur F. Corey. 
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The Churches and Schools Have Separate Functions 


Are the Public Schools “‘Godless’’? 


Vircit M. ROGERS 


In The Christian Century 


Jo public school educators one 
of the most heartening documents 
of recent times is the 30-page 
pamphlet The Church and the Pub- 
lic Schools, an “official statement” 
published by the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education with the ap- 
proval of the 169th General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. Educators have grown so ac- 
customed to pressures from groups 
wanting to introduce their particu- 
lar brands of religion into the pub- 
lic schools, so inured to the round 
of applause any popular speaker 
has been able to count on by refer- 
ence to educators’ having “taken 
God out of the classroom,” that to 
read this carefully studied argument 
and note its straightforward recom- 
mendations is to feel that they no 
longer walk alone; that even at this 
long last the all-important Ameri- 
can concept of separation of church 
and state may yet be saved. 

I am one of those who believes 
that the American concept of sep- 
aration of church and state is the 
supreme protector of all our indi- 
vidual freedoms, and that most 
spectacularly is this the case with 
religious freedom. 

The American public schools are 
those schools provided by the gov- 
ernment for “all the children of 
all the people” by virtue of com- 
mon citizenship in the United 
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States. As such they, and they 
alone, are to be financed from the 
public treasury. These schools must 
of course be secular. There is noth- 
ing sinister and unclean about that 
word. It is not to say “godless,” 
“antireligious,” “in league with 
evil,” but merely “‘secular’’—like 
the courts or the presidency. Jesus’ 
own recognition of the validity of 
certain separations was expressed in 
his words, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that be Caesar's.” Thus 
the American public schools must 
be secular. It is my reasoned con- 
viction that the day this secularism 
ceases, our cherished heritage of 
freedom is on its way out, no mat- 
ter what names we pin on the 
pitiful skeleton that remains. 

But, some will argue at this point, 
is it not still true that God has been 
taken out of the classroom? This 
is, I know, a worrisome point to 
many sincere people. May I with 
equal sincerity question whether 
such a statement might not be im- 
puting extravagant powers to edu- 
cators and boards of education? 
How is that which was “before 
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Abraham was’ to be thus easily 
exorcised? 

Indeed—when the situation is 
thoughtfully examined—a pretty 
good case can be made out for the 
public schools as the most nearly 
complete embodiment of the Chris- 
tian ideal existing in our society to- 
day. That ideal is, as I understand 
it, set forth in the “new command- 
ment”: “that ye love one another.” 
Throughout the years this ideal has 
not noticeably been furthered by 
divisive warring to establish the par- 
ticular verbalization of some par- 
ticular fragment of creed. Merely 
to teach children to repeat the ad- 
monition that they love one another 
is by no means to bring that love 
into action. 

What is it to love a person? Is it 
not to respect him as a person, and 
to be willing to put effort into help- 
ing him find his way to the more 
abundant life which comes from 
entering into a creative relationship 
with the universe? 


UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 

This is the philosophy underly- 
ing modern public-school education, 
however short practice sometimes 
falls of the goal. There are, of 
course, theological ways of stating 
such aims. Psychology asks that the 
school seek the child’s “integra- 
tion.” The teacher may say merely 
that she wants to help him “find 
himself.” Jesus said, according to 
the beautiful King James transla- 
tion, “.. . if therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full 
of light.” 
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Many—ministers and __ rabbis, 
church members and the un- 
churched—have deplored the Chris- 
tian churches’ shortcomings in liv- 
ing up to their creed in the matter 
of race relations. Yet all this time 
the public schools have been suf- 
fering little children to come unto 
them—black, brown, yellow, red, 
white, and mixed. Such exceptions 
as we are all aware of have not 
been the doing of the school people 
themselves. It is in the schools that 
the great immeasurables have been 
fostered—the raised level of self- 
respect through participation in 
school music and athletic programs, 
achievement of creditable scholastic 
standing, holding of school offices, 
and, above all perhaps, the experi- 
ence of understanding by a sympa- 
thetic teacher. The usual thing here 
is that children shall be known by 
their fruits, not by their coloring. 

Never has one of my own three 
children had a negro Sunday school 
teacher; two of them, however, 
were taught in public junior high 
by an excellently qualified negro. 
Never, except on selfconsciously set 
up “visiting’’ occasions, have they 
sat in Sunday school beside negro 
seekers after God; yet they have 
shared many a school classroom. 
At public-school camp one term my 
son’s bunkmate was a negro—"‘and, 
boy, is he nice!” was the postcard 
comment. 


THE MIGRANT PUPIL 


Of late the churches have under- 
taken some very laudable projects 
on behalf of the migrant worker. 
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But the public schools have been 
aware of him for a long time. They 
have known all along that he wasn’t 
a bum because they knew his chil- 
dren. Only last April the Golden 
Reel award in the education division 
of the film festival sponsored in 
New York by the Film Council of 
America was awarded to the Na- 
tional Education Association’s cen- 
tennial film, A Desk for Billie. 
This is the true story of Billie 
Davis, child of a migrant family, 
who found that everywhere she 
went in America the school’s doors 
were open to her, there was a 
teacher eager to help her, and a 
“desk of her own.” 

The American public schools are 
predicated on the principle of the 
brotherhood of man (though some 
of their patrons continue to object 
to this principle). The natural in- 
ference from such a predication is 
the fatherhood of God. Any citizen 
is free to make such an inference, 
as he must be free to reject it. The 
churches, on the other hand, pro- 
ceed from the premise of the father- 
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hood of God. Often, however, these 
words somehow are not made flesh 
in the practical terms of the brother- 
hood of man. 

It must be concluded that the 
churches and the schools have sep- 
arate functions, that the churches’ 
ends are not to be achieved by 
their being permitted by the state 
to instruct quasi-captive audiences 
of children in the schools. Yet it 
must be apparent to any close ob- 
server who is not blinded by a need 
for labeling that no principle under- 
lying the American public-school 
system is in conflict at any point 
with the Judeo-Christian ethic. As 
church and synagogue perform their 
true function, they will, I am sure, 
find in many children and young 
people what might be called a “first 
foundation” which these youth have 
been helped to build in the public 
schools. Often—and surprisingly, 
considering a child’s environment 
both inside and outside the home— 
they will find him respecting hon- 
esty, searching for truth, and know- 
ing who his brothers are. ° 


Teaching Moral and Spiritual Values 


e The teacher was remonstrating with the small pupil 
about the way he said the Lord’s Prayer. “You don’t have 
to shout,” she said. “God can hear you.” 

“But,” the boy protested, “it says ‘hollered be thy name.” 
—From The Boardman. 


e Six-year-old Mary reported to her teacher that Bobbie had 
said a very naughty word. When the teacher asked her for 
details, she said, “Well, my mother told me never to say 
such words, but if you'll say all the bad words you know, 
I'll tell you when you come to it.”—From San Francisco 
Classroom Teachers Journal. 
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Can Glee Clubs Sing “The Lord’s Prayer’? 


Display of Ten Commandments and 
Saying Grace Ruled Illegal 


LEE O. GARBER 


In The Nation’s Schools 


“Wane it is generally recog- 
nized that law is a determiner of 
administrative practices and proce- 
dures in public education, it is not 
always realized that all law is not 
to be found in the statutes. Some of 
it is to be found in court decisions. 
Likewise, some of it is to be found 
in the opinions of the attorneys 
general and the chief state school 
administrators in those states where 
such administrators are given the 
authority to settle certain types of 
disputes arising under the law. 
Such opinions are the law until such 
time as the courts see fit to over- 
rule them. 

Recently an opinion of the attor- 
ney general in New Jersey and a 
decision of the commissioner of 
education in New York both made 
news. Both deal with the same sub- 
ject—the authority of the school 
district to adopt practices with re- 
ligious overtones. 

In Edgewater Park, Burlington 
County, New Jersey, each noon 
before eating in the school lunch- 
room, the children said: 

God is great, God is good 

And we thank him for this food. 

By his hand we all are fed. 

Thank Thee for our daily bread. 

A patron questioned the legality 
of this practice of saying grace and 
it was discontinued. Later it was 
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revived in response to a petition of 
600 patrons. At the same time the 
board asked the attorney general for 
his opinion on the matter. 

Recently he ruled that the prac- 
tice was illegal under the New 
Jersey statutes. He commented on 
the fact that the supreme court of 
the state had previously held con- 
stitutional a statute that required the 
reading, without comment, of at 
least five verses from the Old Tes- 
tament and permitted the saying of 
the Lord’s Prayer daily in the public 
schools. He stated that there could 
be no objection to either of these 
practices immediately prior to the 
noon meal but that the saying of 
grace was legally objectionable. He 
said: “Grace invokes the divine 
blessing before a meal. As a relig- 
ious exercise, it is barred in the 
public schools of this state.” 

He appeared to reason that the 
statute providing for the reading of 
the Scriptures and the recitation of 
the Lord’s prayer was exclusive— 
that, in permitting or requiring 
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what it did, any other type of re- 
ligious observance was forbidden. 
He further commented that an in- 
terval of silence at lunchtime with- 
out any understanding that the 
school children are to repeat grace 
to themselves, if they choose, meets 
no constitutional or statutory pro- 
hibition. 

Shortly after this opinion was 
announced, it was reported that the 
attorney general and his staff were 
drafting a new law that would per- 
mit the saying of grace in the pub- 
lic schools. Legislative enactment to 
this effect would undoubtedly be 
held constitutional by the courts. 
If the legislature can require the 
reading of the Scriptures in the 
public schools, there would seem 
to be no reason why it could not 
require, or at least permit, the say- 
ing of grace. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


The opinion of the New York 
commissioner of education, referred 
to earlier, concerned a_ resolu- 
tion to display, on the walls of each 
classroom in the towns of Hemp- 
stead and North Hempstead, Nas- 
sau County, New York, a plaque or 
document labeled ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

It must be noted, before making 
further comment, that this board of 
education had recast the various 
versions of the Ten Commandments 
—i.e. the Jewish, the Catholic, and 
all of the Protestant versions as they 
appear in their respective Bibles— 
so as to have the final result con- 
form to all the versions, as far as 
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practicable, but still not to use any 
particular version. Objections were 
made on several grounds—that the 
board had exceeded its authority 
because the display constituted re- 
ligious instruction and tenets, be- 
cause it abused the sanctity of 
the Commandments, because the 
board’s action constituted the es- 
tablishment of a new religion, be- 
cause the traditional separation of 
church and state was not being ob- 
served, and because it was violative 
of the federal and state constitu- 
tions. 

This commissioner ordered the 
board to refrain from placing such 
plaques or displays on the walls of 
the classrooms. Thereby, he deter- 
mined the practice to be followed 
in New York, which becomes the 
law and remains so until such time 
as this question comes before the 
courts of the state and is decided 
adversely. 

In arriving at his decision, the 
commissioner took note of the con- 
troversy and bitterness which the 
board’s proposal had stirred up in 
the district. He stated that leaders 
of certain religions had taken issue 
with the board and that there ap- 
peared to be no agreement among 
the laity of some faiths with respect 
to the wisdom of the board’s action. 
He said, “It has been consistently 
pointed out by commissioners of 
education in the past that boards of 
education should not permit school 
facilities to be used where the use 
stirs dissension detrimental to the 
well-being of the school.” 

Later he said: “The education of 
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children is not served by acts which 
create divisiveness, ill-feeling, and 
unwholesome controversy.” 

If these statements are considered 
as advice to boards of education, 
they cannot be criticized. They are 
absolutely sound. If considered as 
legal principles, they may be ques- 
tioned. Courts are virtually unani- 
mous in holding that with the wis- 
dom of a school board’s actions they 
have no concern. Only when a 
board abuses its discretion or acts 
arbitrarily will the courts interfere. 
They take the stand that the proper 
place for taking action against a 
board that acts unwisely or uses 
poor judgment is at the ballot box. 

It would be unfair to leave the 
impression that the commissioner's 
decision was based solely on his 
disagreement with the board’s judg- 
ment. He also concerned himself 
with the application of the law to 
the facts before him. In so doing 
he referred, at one point, to the 
provisions of the state’s Education 
Law under which children may be 
excused to attend religious instruc- 
tion in their own places of worship. 
At such times, he pointed out, the 
Ten Commandments can be ana- 
lyzed, interpreted, and explained in 
a positive, unambiguous way which 
will add to, rather than dissipate, 
their significance and force. 

Further on, the commissioner 
said that the school system through- 
out its entire curriculum should 
and does lay stress on the moral 
and spiritual values found in the 
Ten Commandments and in other 
religious precepts which permeate 
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the declarations of “our founding 
fathers, our state and _ federal 
statutes and the vast body of classi- 
cal literature taught in our public 
schools.” 

With the idea that the public 
school should do this, many will 
agree. One can only ask, however, 
if the teacher who stresses “the 
moral and spiritual values found in 
the Ten Commandments’ is for- 
bidden from revealing the source of 
these values? 

The commissioner was “on the 
spot’ when asked to rule on this 
question. He did, however, and 
barred the display of this recast ver- 
sion of the Ten Commandments on 
the walls of the public schools. This 
much is clear. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 

But such action raises other ques- 
tions still umanswered: May the 
school display copies of such veri- 
ties as the Golden Rule in its class- 
rooms? It, too, has its origin in the 
Scriptures. Is the school forbidden 
from displaying, teaching, or em- 
phasizing any proverb that has its 
origin—regardless of how phrased 
—in the Bible? What about the 
legality of singing paraphrased ver- 
sions of the Psalms? May a glee 
club sing “The Lord’s Prayer’’? 
May books or anthologies be used 
if they contain a selection from any 
version of the Bible or from a para- 
phrased version? Until these and 
other questions are definitely an- 
swered, school boards and teachers 
cannot know just where they 
stand. ° 








Conduct Is Related to Dress 


Can We Outlaw Fad Clothing? 





HARVEY HANDEL 


In The School Executive 


—Dors your school allow stu- 
dents to wear dungarees, black 
leather jackets, engineers’ boots, 
sideburns, or duck-tail haircuts? If 
this be the case, consider this ques- 
tion: Are you satisfied with the 
behavior of the youngsters in your 
school? If your answer to the sec- 
ond question is no, then try this 
one: Is there any relationship be- 
tween dress and conduct? 

It has been observed in some 
schools that there is a significant 
correlation between fad clothing 
and . behavior. Let me cite as an 
example the experience of one 
junior-high-school principal. Many 
of his students were wearing fad 
clothing in school. Teachers were 
disturbed because the behavior of 
these youngsters was a deterrent to 
well-conducted classes. Neighbors 
were complaining of ruffianism and 
destruction in the school commun- 
ity. Parents were complaining that 
their children were being exposed 
to delinquency and misconduct in 
school. It was obvious that ground 
rules had to be established. But 
where and how to start? 

The principal observed that the 
black-jacket mob, as they came to 
be called, were the individuals 
whom teachers were sending to the 
office for discipline. These young- 
sters were known by their uniform 
to the neighbors, police, parents, 
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It became evident 
that the fad uniform seemed to 
license antisocial behavior—that 
the children acted the way they 
dressed. The principal quickly be- 
came oriented to the problem and 
moved toward action. Fad clothing 
had to be banned. 

At the outset the principal made 
three predictions: 

1. That parents really wanted 
assistance in dressing children with 
appropriate clothing for school 
but were being caught in the rising 
tide of their youngsters’ resentment. 
“If John and Jim can wear these 
clothes to school, why can’t I?” 

2. There would not be a single 
complaint from parents. 

3. The “I know my rights” 
group in the community would not 
make a local issue of the ban. 

The first and last predictions 
came to pass. 

A letter was drawn up to be sent 
to the parents of all school chil- 
dren. This letter was given to the 
superintendent for his reaction. His 
encouragement and comments were 
helpful. Reword it, he advised, to 


and teachers. 
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dispel anticipated unfavorable re- 
action. Make sure that no factory 
employe will take offense at the 
contention that the wearing of 
dungarees stands for lawlessness. 
Give no publicity seeker a chance 
to crucify you. Get the student 
council and teachers behind you. 

The letter was revised and went 
out to all parents. It read: 


A school certainly accepts its respon- 
sibility as a character-building agency. 
Appropriate dress, neatness, cleanliness, 
good grooming are all part of this en- 
deavor. This does not take additional 
money now budgeted at home for other 
essentials because wash slacks cost no 
more than dungarees, shoes less than 
engineers’ boots, most styles of outdoor 
jackets less than black leather jackets; 
water is free and a single razor blade 
will remove many sideburns. 

Prompt action seems necessary to re- 
verse the trend of wearing dungarees 
and engineeers’ boots in school. The 
Student Council studied the problem and 
agreed that dungarees and boots were 
not acceptable clothing. Instead of the 
wearer's gaining the favor of his class- 
mates, he becomes known as a member 
of the dungaree group. Next step is a 
gang of similarly dressed youngsters— 
then trouble! 

Many parents have suggested that we 
tackle this problem. The faculty agreed. 
Therefore, we are making this sugges- 
tion, Parents are requested to send their 
youngsters to school with appropriate 
school clothing. If this creates a finan- 
cial hardship, the guidance counselor 
may be able to resolve the problem. 

We do not believe we are being un- 
reasonable. Do you agree or disagree? 
Why not drop us a line and add your 
comments to those of the Student Coun- 
cil and the faculty members. We appre- 
ciate your interest in this school prob- 
lem. 


The response was ovetwhelm- 
ing. Letters of approval came back 
to the school. It is difficult to select 
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a typical response, but perhaps this 
one will serve. A parent wrote, 
“My husband and I are quite 
pleased and in agreement over the 
‘appropriate dress for school pro- 
gram’ . We hope this meets 
with complete success not just 
at your school but throughout the 
whole school system.” 

There are always dissenters when 
tules are established, although it 
is significant that only three were 
evident among the parents of this 
700-member student body. One 
mother wrote, “You are treating 
the symptoms, not the disease. . 
You are unlikely to accomplish 
your purpose.” One father said his 
son could wear anything he pleased. 

A few die-hards refused to take 
off the uniform. In some cases these 
students were sent home by the 
principal to change their clothes. 
Others were given outdoor clean- 
up jobs around school. Shoes, 
trousers, and haircuts were financed 
by the school when the need was 
apparent. 

What have been the results of 
this effort? Teachers report less 
boisterous behavior. Many groups 
have disintegrated. There has been 
a partial realignment of friend- 
ships. The neighbors report less 
vandalism. Many parents are now 
behind the school and offer their 
assistance when needed. 

The principal has more time to 
work on school matters rather than 
spending much of the day on dis- 
cipline. The ground rules are now 
established, and the problem no 
longer exists. . 














The Humanist May Have the Last Laugh 


Re-emphasis on the Quality of Education 
JAcK BoGER 
In The Clearing House 


_e OR some time now, enthusiasts 
for technology have been demand- 
ing the production of more scien- 
tists in an effort to prevent our 
losing the cold war. They say we 
are unwilling to pay the price for 
educating the scientists and engi- 
neers our economy needs. They 
point to the fact that we cannot 
continue our technological progress 
when only one hundred or so new 
high-school physics teachers enter 
the profession each year. 

But the boys in the humanities 
are fighting back. They say that 
there is an undue emphasis on 
matching the Soviet Union, man 
for man, in science. The sensitive 
humanist is afraid we might succeed 
in getting practically all of our 
abler students into scientific fields. 
If salaries offered by government 
and industry to scientists attract 
most of our top students, who, asks 
the humanist, will stay home and 
teach the next generation of scien- 
tists and businessmen? Who will 
deal with new forms in the liberal 
arts, new works in the fine arts? 

I suspect both these fellows are 
partly right—the industrialist who 
advertises in the New York Times 
for engineers at any price, as well as 
the humanist who probably teaches 
English or history for less salary 
than some beginning engineers get 
the first year on the job. 
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But there is more than sour 
grapes about earning capacity or 
even cultural considerations behind 
the humanist’s cry for caution in 
going overboard on scientific educa- 
tion. Technology may be pricing 
itself right out of the market. 

Technology may be pricing it- 
self out of the market by giving us 
the tools with which to write off hu- 
manity itself. Science could be our 
undoing. The humanist, far from 
being ivory towered, may be the 
most practical bloke among us. He 
may have the last laugh, and let’s 
hope he doesn’t have it too late. 

I am not attempting to represent 
the scientist as a demon and the 
English professor as a god. No such 
dichotomy exists; even if it did, 
it would be only temporary, to 
judge by the flow of recent human- 
istic works by pure scientists. The 
scientist today is concerned with 
human behavior because he likes 
to breathe and wishes to continue 
to do so. He recognizes even more 
clearly than does the nonscientist 
that it becomes useless to match 
force with force when either force is 
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infinite for all practical purposes. 

And so, when we consider what to 
teach—the quality of our education 
—let us ponder on this. Is not our 
problem to produce a generation of 
men, rather than a generation of 
technologists? Let's teach mathe- 
matics and physics, but let’s leave 
a little literature, art, history, and 
music so that other kinds of people 
can learn the things they need to 
know about the nature of man. 

What about the selection of 
courses, experience, and information 
to which children should be ex- 
posed? There is really a glowing 
future for complexity in curricu- 
lum work. The applications of mod- 
ern civilization have given us a 
world of magnified power and 
shrunken space. No longer can a 
single wise and studious man mas- 
ter the known fields of learning as 
was true of the Middle Ages. The 
result of all our activity is simply 
that there is more to learn today 
than ever before, and we must im- 
pose these new demands on the 
learning capacities of our children. 

One of our problems of quality, 
then, is that the cultural heritage 
which young people must assimilate 
today is broader and richer than 
ever before. The school’s choice of 
content from the overwhelming 
display of accumulating knowledge 
demands careful selection. 

We must somehow help our chil- 
dren to find answers to scientific 
and sociological problems which 
have not yet been dreamed of 
through means that have not yet 
been discovered. Helping them to 
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face this situation is behind much 
of the school’s present emphasis on 
cooperation, critical thinking, prob- 
lem solving, and civic obligation. 
The prospect for the future places 
great demands on our children. 
They must all be smarter than ever 
before—smarter than we are. 


SCHOOL FOR TALL MEN 


In any discussion of quality of 
education, the question of standards 
has to be faced. There has been a 
lot of talk about lack of standards 
in today’s public schools, about wa- 
tered-down content, and undue em- 
phasis on process. Where there is so 
much talk,there is bound to be some 
justification for it,and the feeble de- 
fense of standards on the basis that 
we are now trying to educate all 
the children of all the people is 
not sufficient. But it zs a problem, 
as illustrated by Warren Findley in 
a modern parable—the story of the 
“School for Making Tall Men.” To 
be admitted to this school, a boy 
has to be at least five feet, eight 
inches tall. To be promoted from 
the first year to the second he must 
have gained an inch. And so each 
year. To be graduated at the end of 
four years, he has to be six feet 
tall. All graduates of this school 
are six-footers! 

Is this a good school? You would 
probably say “no” if you are in- 
clined to be short. 

On closer examination it is not 
even a good school for naturally tall 
people, for the final claim that all 
graduates are six-footers is a result 
of selective promotion without re- 
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gard to growth. Those of us in 
high-school work sometimes feel 
that college professors who are for- 
ever singing the blues about lack of 
standards for high-school graduates 
are running schools for tall men. 
Likewise those of us in elementary 
education who are criticized for lack 
of preparation of some of the pupils 
we send on to high school get the 
feeling that high schools are tall- 
man institutions. How can you teach 
someone if you expect him to know 
all you are going to teach him be- 
fore he starts? 

There is a wide gap in ability in 
any classroom, whether it be ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college. It is 
difficult and generally unrealistic 
to establish rigid standards that are 
beyond all possible attainment for 
a large percentage of the students 
with whom we are working. Are 
we running schools where growth 
can take place as a result of our 
teaching, or do we simply have 
schools for naturally tall men? 


NO SINGLE STANDARD 


No single absolute standard of 
performance makes sense in any 
classroom. When we talk about im- 
proving standards, we are really 
talking about improving people, 
people with individual differences 
in ability, past educational experi- 
ence, motivation, and so forth. We 
can’t set a high academic standard 
in high school or college and ex- 
pect to operate efficiently if we are 
dealing with people who do not 
have the ability to achieve that 
standard no matter how hard they 
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work, or if they do not even desire 
to reach that standard although 
they could. 

And we are faced with the quality 
problem from yet another angle: 
Should students, regardless of abil- 
ity to deal with abstract and sym- 
bolic material, be forced to fail in 
high-school or college classrooms in 
which high academic standards are 
necessary for success? What do we 
do with and for the intellectually 
below average and the talented? 

Nothing has been said, thus far, 
about the three R's. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are general 
intellectual competencies which are 
basic in today’s society. It is difficult 
to find anyone in or out of educa- 
tion who does not acknowledge the 
necessity for these basic compe- 
tencies. But the question comes not 
in whether the three R’s should 
be taught but in ow they can best 
be taught. And the Jow is im- 
portant. 

But here I have chosen to deal 
with content rather than with the 
basic tools of communication. These 
tools must be used to read some- 
thing, to write something, or to 
compute some problem. If our read- 
ing helps us only to choose the 
clothes with the best drape, to de- 
sire the new automobile with the 
largest fins, or to make a selection 
of bubble gum, comic book, or 
breakfast cereal, something is miss- 
ing. From all the stimuli around us, 
something of value must be ex- 
tracted. 

We have touched here on mat- 
ters associated with the quality of 
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public education demanded if we 
are to survive and prosper in the 
years ahead. It would be easy to 
assume that most of this burden 
rests on the schools—but such is not 
the case. There is a growing mis- 
conception of what public education 
can and should do. This is an age of 
increasing hubbub in the family. Al- 
though the family is still the basic 
unit in our society, it is confused. 
Working mothers, divorces, and 
broken homes, more fear of their 
children on the part of parents, eco- 
nomic uncertainty, and uncertainty 
about world conditions in general, 
all add to this confusion. There is a 
tendency for the school to try to 
do too much, even to replace par- 
ents. Now this assumption of addi- 
tional burdens is not to the school’s 
liking. It is a responsibility fre- 
quently thrust on the school because 
the home and other social agencies 
are abdicating it. 


MORE THAN SCHOOLING 


The misconceptions growing out 
of this changing role of the family 
is that the school is the one place 
where our children are educated, 
and whether children turn out well 
or poorly is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the school. The school is 
frequently being expected to de- 
velop the child’s basic habits of cu- 
riosity, industry, and genuine love 
for learning. It is asking too much 
to expect these habits to be de- 
veloped solely in the schoolroom, 
where the child spends about one- 
sixth of his time from the age of 
10 to 16 years. It is difficult to give 
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children that which we do not have. 
Can we expect a child to become 
a reader if his parents never get 
beyond the commercials on TV? 
Consider the child who fails in 
English because he did not learn the 
50 lines of poetry assigned to his 
class. His mother reprimands him. 
But there is no poetry available in 
his house except a few dusty vol- 
umes left over from the parents’ 
school days. Apply the same test to 
piano lessons, themes about daffo- 
dils in spring, seventh-grade math 
which neither father nor mother— 
nor perhaps teachers other than the 
math teacher—can grasp, and you 
get the idea. It is a little like the 
father who punishes his son for 
breaking the rules at school and 
next day asks him to keep his eye on 
the road behind for possible patrol 
cars while the father presses for 50 
miles an hour in a 35-mile zone. 
What gives? There are, of course, 
children who rise above their cir- 
cumstances, often the hard way. 
My remarks have meandered 
around some points closely related 
to quality in education. First there is 
a need to prevent our being blinded 
to the fact that the basic study of 
man is man himself. And there is 
the need to recognize that the stand- 
ards of educational attainment mean 
that both short and tall men must 
grow taller with education than they 
would without it. We must also 
realize that education is more than 
schooling, that it is the effect of all 
we experience. And finally, parents 
along with teachers must show the 
children the way to go. + 

















No Idea Is All Right or All Wrong 
Education and the Cult of Certainty 


FREDERICK C. NEFF 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Om present generation is faced 
with a problem which the teaching 
profession can no longer safely or 
sensibly ignore. I refer to the ques- 
tion of whether we ought to foster 
notions of rigidity and certainty in 
respect to truth and morality, or 
whether we would do better to nur- 
ture attitudes of flexibility and cau- 
tion in such matters. It is at once a 
philosophic and a practical problem 
—philosophic because it requires a 
grappling with theoretical and sci- 
entific principles, and practical in 
that it penetrates to the core of 
human affairs. 

In philosophic terms, the prob- 
lem is often stated as the issue of 
absolutism vs. relativism. Most 
teachers have in the past been satis- 
fied to leave this question to the 
professional philosopher, believing, 
no doubt, that philosophic issues 
had little bearing on the practical 
business of teaching and learning. 
But the situation has changed and is 
continuing to change rapidly, so 
that such problems can no longer be 
bypassed. 

Revolutionary discoveries in sci- 
ence and technology have had an 
impact on nearly every phase of hu- 
man thought and activity. We are 
suddenly finding ourselves living in 
an altered world, where many of 
our earlier scientific and moral prin- 
ciples are becoming increasingly 
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difficult to apply. In this altered 
framework, where a discovery in 
biology requires a revision of a 
principle in psychology, or where 
an archaeological finding results in 
a reinterpretation of an epoch in 
history, the teacher who pleads the 
unrelatedness of subjects in at- 
tempting to preside over a sacro- 
sanct domain of fixed knowledge 
simply belongs to a bygone era. 
Are we really educating when we 
neglect to incorporate change as an 
integral part of our teaching pro- 
cedure? Can a physics teacher fail 
to recognize the obsolescence of 
Newtonian atomism and ignore the 
alterations in our understanding of 
the nature of matter that have been 
brought about by the “‘field’’ and 
relativity theories? Can a language 
teacher suppose that a living lan- 
guage remains pure and formal, re- 
gardless of usage and interlingual 
communication? Can the psychol- 
ogy instructor assume that the 
“wholeness” of operational, or- 
ganismic, and Gestalt psychologies 
has not largely superseded the ana- 
lytic and mechanistic notions of be- 
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haviorism? And, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, can any teacher who 
is seriously concerned with cul- 
tivating moral standards take it for 
granted that “answers” are all that 
is needed, and that criticism, dis- 
cussion, and process are never to be 
engaged in? 

The position that the teacher 
actually has a moral obligation to 
search with students for satisfactory 
answers to questions of right and 
wrong is receiving increasing sup- 
port from respected thinkers in the 
field. I have in mind men like Paul 
Tillich in theology and Theodore 
M. Greene in philosophy. Tillich 
holds that the highest concern of 
theology is not with “answers,” but 
with what could be called the moral 
quest. It is relatively easy to find 
precepts that have already been laid 
down. One can do little more with 
them than to memorize and apply 
them. But the quest for the good 
life—the quest for God, if you will 
—this is a distinctively moral under- 
taking. And the very heart of this 
quest lies in process—in probing, 
discussion, evolving, pondering, 
criticizing, refining, and improving. 

Insofar as theory guides prac- 
tice and moral precepts spill over 
into conduct, the problem with 
which we are faced is significantly 
more than a philosopher's dilemma. 
If my moral codes mean anything 
at all, then they have a bearing on 
how I shall behave in my teaching, 
in my business transactions, toward 
my family and friends, and in my 
political decisions. In fact, the sig- 
nificance of belief can only be 
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measured by how we behave. Those 
who hold that things are either 
right or wrong, that people are 
either good or bad, reveal a dan- 
gerous inflexibility in their behavior. 
It is rarely, if ever, that an idea 
could be considered as either all 
right or all wrong. Nor are people 
either all good or all bad. 


GOOD VS. EVIL 


Our movie and television dramas 
often depict people as either “good 
guys” or “bad guys.” The “bad 
guys” are made to bite the dust or 
are otherwise eliminated, which 
leaves the “good guys” standing 
awkwardly around with nothing 
much left to do. In our teaching we 
often convey the notion that the 
present world struggle is similarly 
reducible to an elementary conflict 
between good and evil. Would that 
it were so simple. We have only 
to recognize that any conception 
of good and bad or of right and 
wrong that leaves out of account 
such variants as national, credal, cul- 
tural, and ideological differences is 
not only unrealistic but seriously 
deceptive in order to realize the 
need for liberating our standards 
from parochialism and gearing 
them to the demands of interna- 
tional accord. 

The “certain” notion that good 
and evil are sharply delineable and 
that right will triumph over wrong 
may be well-intentioned and cozy, 
but it hardly squares with the facts. 
It makes incorrigible perfectionists 
of us instead of hardheaded real- 
ists. Evil is not, in the first place, a 
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“thing,’’ much less something to be 
“eliminated,” as though it were 
some kind of mysterious force, the 
absence of which would eventuate 
in sweetness and light. Rather, evil, 
if we must use that term, describes 
a condition that must gradually be 
made better. In some form or an- 
other, however, evil will no doubt 
always be with us, which is to say 
that there will probably always be 
some among us who will behave in 
socially unacceptable ways. 


LOOK FOR A MIRACLE? 


Does this mean, then, that we 
should surrender ourselves to de- 
featism? On the contrary. It means 
that we have to begin with things 
as they are, with problems that are 
specific, and set our sights, not in 
the language of perfection, but in 
terms of what is realizable. The 
urge to “get rid of” marks the im- 
patient, short-sighted person, who 
cannot bear to work his way 
through a morass toward higher 
ground from where he is, but who 
frets, entreats, and prays in the 
hope that a miracle may happen 
that will suddenly transport him to 
his goal. 

An aim of perfection is so re- 
moved from things as they are that 
it becomes a substitute for action. 
Because it is so remote from reality, 
the perfectionist can see no way of 
reaching it. And so he engages in 
lamenting the sorry state of condi- 
tions but cringes from muddying 
himself in the waters of mundane 
affairs. The dilemma of the per- 
fectionist, like that of the absolut- 
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ist, is, of course, that he is categori- 
cally attached to goals that are per- 
ennially unattainable. It might be 
wiser to regard a goal as signifi- 
cant to the extent that it has 
emerged from consideration of a 
condition which it purposes to bet- 
ter. 

For better or for worse, the cult 
of certainty appears to have had 
its day. It was a child of the flat 
earth, of mechanism, or determin- 
ism, and of scholastic and Aristote- 
lian logic. The notion of fixed prin- 
ciples and mechanical laws is giv- 
ing way to a revised outlook where- 
in emphasis is being given, not to 
the set limitations of human free- 
dom, but to the infinite possibili- 
ties man has at his disposal for 
moral, spiritual, physical, and so- 
cial betterment. It is to be hoped 
that future history will do better 
than to repeat even a worthy past. 
There is a high order of faith in the 
belief that man in his moral re- 
sourcefulness can evolve a society 
which, in honesty, goodness, and 
humane standards, will cause the 
greatest achievements of past gen- 
erations to pale before it. 

In place of certainty, we might 
cultivate a proper degree of cau- 
tion; instead of indulging in com- 
placency, we would do well to 
humble ourselves before the tasks 
that lie ahead; and in place of ad- 
ministering answers that are final, 
we might address ourselves to a 
quest for truth and righteousness 
and justice that may yield un- 
dreamed of pinnacles of human 
decency. . 
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Most Research Comes from Overtime Work 


The Support of Research in Education 
STEPHEN M. Corey 


In Teachers College Record 


7 HE progress of any profession 
and the education of its personnel 
are halting, at best, and involve 
many lateral and retrogressive move- 
ments. There is good reason to be- 
lieve, however, that changes in pro- 
fessional practices and in _profes- 
sional education are more likely to 
represent real improvements if they 
are based on evidence resulting 
from research. Certainly for the 
education profession, research has 
been one of the powerful forces 
that has improved not only teaching 
and administrative practices but 
teacher education in the broadest 
sense as well. 

Research that gives assurance of 
bettering a profession must be of 
high quality, and this means that it 
is time-consuming and expensive. 
We have been conducting educa- 
tional research for the past 60 
years, but throughout this period 
the financial support of research has 
been niggardly. Many of the better 
inquiries have been doctoral disser- 
tations reporting the first and last 
research undertaken by their au- 
thors. Other investigations have 
been conducted by staff members of 
educational institutions, but in many 
cases at considerable personal sac- 
rifice, 

Within the past few years this 
situation has changed to some de- 
gree. Rather large amounts of 
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money from “‘outside’’ sources have 
become available to people conduct- 
ing educational research. Philan- 
thropic foundations as well as a 
number of government agencies 
have shown greater interest in sup- 
porting educational research. 

One of the dramatic develop- 
ments involving a government 
agency resulted from the passage, 
by the 83rd Congress, of Public 
Law 531. This law made available 
to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation a substantial budget to be 
used to support selected surveys, 
demonstrations, and research 
studies. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation itself conducts research 
studies—usually of the survey type. 
The professional personnel of the 
office, however, have felt for many 
years that federal money should be 
made available for experimentation 
and research in a variety of educa- 
tional areas. Public Law 531 per- 
mits the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion “to enter into contracts or 
jointly financed cooperative agree- 
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ments with universities and colleges 
and state educational agencies for 
the conduct of research, surveys, 
and demonstrations in the field of 
education.” 


IMPORTANT MILESTONE 


This law is an interesting and im- 
portant milestone in American edu- 
cation. Under its provisions approx- 
imately one million dollars was pro- 
vided during 1956-57. Commis- 
sioner Derthick strongly supports 
the research program of his office 
and was instrumental in persuad- 
ing Congress to appropriate 2.3 
million dollars for research expen- 
diture during 1957-58. 

It is impossible at present to ap- 
praise the consequences of this re- 
search being subsidized by Con- 
gressional appropriations to the 
United States Office of Education. 
Planning, appraising, budgeting for, 
and getting major research projects 
under way is a complicated and 
difficult process and takes time. It 
has proved to be harder for the 
Office of Education to clear con- 
tracts for projects than was at first 
anticipated. At least this is one in- 
ference to be drawn from the fact 
that it was not until late in 1956- 
57 that most of the funds appro- 
priated for that year were com- 
mitted. 

Although few of the studies sup- 
ported by these USOE funds have 
been completed, the significance of 
making federal money available to 
support educational research by 
other than federal agencies cannot 
be overestimated. The most obvious 
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advantage is that the research proj- 
ects give promise of improving pro- 
fessional practice in education. A 
second, less obvious advantage, and 
this assumes that funds regularly be 
allocated by the USOE to other edu- 
cational institutions and agencies, is 
that research as a regular part of the 
operations of all of these institu- 
tions—colleges, universities, and 
state agencies—will be encouraged. 
The likelihood that the USOE funds 
will be used to support continuing 
research by state departments of 
public instruction is particularly en- 
couraging. 
SEED MONEY 

If these organizations increas- 
ingly benefit in their decision-mak- 
ing and actions from research, the 
USOE grants might then constitute 
a kind of seed money. that will 
make it easier to get funds from 
other sources as well. In its first 
year relatively little support was 
given through USOE grants to re- 
search actually conducted by state 
departments of public instruction. 
It is conceivable, of course, that few 
applications from such agencies 
were received. 

It is to be hoped that most of the 
funds made available to the Office 
of Education in support of research 
in the future will continue to be 
used to subsidize studies conducted 
by universities, colleges, and state 
educational agencies. There is some 
support for the proposal that the 
Office of Education employ its own 
staff or research specialists. In the 
judgment of many people, however, 
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this would be a serious mistake in 
that it could easily mean needless 
duplication of research facilities 
and personnel. 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 


There are a great many philan- 
thropic foundations operating in 
the United States and some of their 
grants have been devoted to scien- 
tific research. It is almost impossible 
to estimate what amounts have been 
spent for educational research. But 
based on reports for 1953-54 this 
probably did not exceed one million 
dollars. Thus, in its first year, under 
Public Law 531, the United States 
Office of Education probably pro- 
vided as much. 

Within the past few years there 
seems to have been a decrease in 
the disposition of some of the foun- 
dations interested in educational 
research to make grants to institu- 
tions that had independently ar- 
rived at judgments regarding the re- 
search they wanted to do. 

This situation seems to be most 
clearly illustrated by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. The 
procedure appears to be for the 
officials to attempt to interest col- 
leges, universities, or school sys- 
tems, not always directly, in in- 
quiries or demonstrations that 
their officials believe to be critical. 
This has led many people to feel 
that the officers of the Fund were 
convinced that certain educational 
practices such as the use of teacher 
aids, classroom television, or an ap- 
prentice type of teacher education 
were good, and therefore the Fund 
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was willing to devote large sums of 
money to demonstrating their worth. 


COMMON DIFFICULTY 


In their effective support of re- 
search in education, both federal 
agencies and the large philanthropic 
foundations have a common diff- 
culty. When such large amounts of 
money as they control are available, 
thousands of man-days are spent by 
research personnel developing pro- 
posals that conform to the real or 
fancied interests of the foundation 
or government agency. This tends, 
of course, to remove decision-mak- 
ing regarding what inquiries should 
be conducted from the persons who 
presumably know most about the 
area in question, namely, the in- 
vestigators themselves. 

Funds for the support of educa- 
tion research, we can conclude, come 
from a variety of sources. They can 
represent a fraction of the student 
fees paid for tuition; they can come 
from tax sources, endowment in- 
come, individual gifts, foundation 
gifts and subsidies, and corpora- 
tion or business gifts. Most of the 
research in education, however, is 
not supported in any of these ways. 
It is made possible by faculty mem- 
bers who, as part of their regular 
appointments, and in addition to 
heavy teaching schedules, spend a 
great number of hours conducting 
investigations. Almost all of the 
educational research that has had an 
influence on current educational 
practice has come out of overtime, 
so to speak, of these dedicated men 
and women. . 











When Is a Child a “Stoolie’’? 


Should Children Tattle? 


Betry K. DyCKMAN 


In National Parent-Teacher 


Cpwarp R. MURROW was 
interviewing Pearl Buck on_ his 
television program, Person to Per- 
son. Miss Buck had lamented the 
fact that American children, in 
contrast to Chinese children, are 
taught never to tell on one another. 

“Tattling,” said Miss Buck, 
“ought to be encouraged. Rules and 
laws are made to be obeyed, and 
children should be taught to respect 
them. If parents do not know that 
a child has broken a rule in the 
home, or a law, his sisters or broth- 
ers should be expected to tell on 
him as they do in China.” 

I am sure that Miss Buck did not 
use the word /aftle in the diction- 
ary sense of the term, “to speak 
idly.” In my experience as teacher 
and parent I have discovered that a 
tattler can be a nuisance. In the 
classroom the tale-bearer can be a 
trouble-maker. He annoys everybody 
when he waves his hand frantically 
to say, ‘‘Frankie’s got a note stuck 
in his shoe for Ellen’’ or “Mary's 
passing around a funny picture of 
you that says “Teacher is a clamor 
gitl’.”’ 

But I have found very little 
squealing, especially on the part of 
boys, once they reach the gang 
stage. From that time on, group 
loyalty is a fetish with them. I 
learned this after the following ex- 
perience: 
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One morning I entered my class- 
room to find it a shambles. Books 
and papers were strewn all over 
the floor and splattered with ink. 
Notebooks the class had spent hours 
in making were torn to bits. Desks 
were badly defaced. The school 
authorities questioned the students, 
first in my class and then through- 
out the school, but discovered noth- 
ing. For several weeks the vandal- 
ism was repeated in other rooms, 
but the culprits could not be found. 
Eventually two of the smallest boys 
in my class—boys who came from 
broken homes—were arrested for 
smashing street lights. The police 
discovered that these two were re- 
sponsible also for our rash of van- 
dalism. 

Although a number of our law- 
abiding students had known all the 
time who the guilty boys were, they 
had kept mum. Since the vandals 
were small and weak, it was not 
through fear of reprisals that the 
law abiders were noncooperative. 
They told the police that they did 
not want to be “‘stoolies.’’ 
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I thought it important to try to 
help my students change their atti- 
tudes. So I asked each boy and girl 
to interview a policeman or some 

other law enforcement agent about 
_ the reasons for certain specific laws. 
They brought their reports to class 
where we discussed them. The stu- 
dents became so interested that they 
also discussed state and _ national 
laws, such as those of our Constitu- 
tion. But, in this situation, we 
focussed our attention primarily on 
local laws having to do with zon- 
ing, the dumping of refuse, and the 
defacement of property. 

Eventually the students came to 
the conclusion that it is the civic 
duty of all good citizens to cooper- 
ate with the authorities whom they 
employ to enforce the laws. They 
decided that if they had done this 
when their two classmates had com- 
mitted the first act of vandalism in 
our room, their parents and other 
taxpayers could have saved hun- 
dreds of dollars. The children in 
other classrooms would not have 
lost their cherished belongings, and 
the two boys might have been sent 
sooner to foster homes for rehabili- 
tation. 

This episode raises the question 
of when children should be taught 
the difference between stool pigeons 
and good citizens who pass along 
important information about law- 
breakers. Should not this training 
begin very young—long before chil- 
dren reach their teens—as Miss 
Buck suggests? Even a three- or 
four-year-old child can understand 
the reason for telling a parent that 
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the baby is playing with matches, or 
scissors, or gas jets. He may even 
understand that such information 
is much more important than tell- 
ing Mother that Susie is sticking 
her tongue out at him. 


THE OLD GOLDEN RULE 


Perhaps if elders bear in mind 
that the Golden Rule is the basis 
for many of our traditions and 
rules, they can help the child under- 
stand why we follow them. As once 
when Sister had whooping cough, 
she wanted to know why we warned 
the other children away. We replied 
that we did not want to expose 
them to the disease. As good neigh- 
bors we felt it our duty to notify 
their parents, although there was no 
law requiring us to do so. This was 
a time, we explained—one of many 
—at which the Golden Rule points 
out what we, as good citizens, 
should do. 

If parents or teachers notice that 
a child has a tendency to tattle over- 
much, they should try to discover 
the reason. Is it anxiety on the part 
of the child? Is it that he desires the 
recognition and personal prestige 
he receives when he snitches on his 
classmates in school or divulges a 
confidence to his mother? If a child 
receives the approval of his elders 
each time he uses discretion, he may 
find that silence is more desirable 
than constant tattling. Likewise if 
he is praised for informing his 
elders about violating rules and 
breaking laws, he will in time learn 
to discriminate between tattling and 
giving important information. 








Is “Social Studies” a Tea Party? 


Unfortunate Terminology 


REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL 


In School and Society 


of AYMEN who appoint them- 
selves critics of what the schools 
are doing are prone to seize on 
certain catchwords, against which 
they inveigh at length. For the edu- 
cationist, who sees the ludicrous in 
some of their misapprehensions, the 
seriousness of these misapprehen- 
sions—whether genuine or assumed 
—is often underestimated. 

It has been a favorite pastime in re- 
cent years to decry the jargon which 
seems to build up in any field— 
pedagese (sic!) in the case of edu- 
cation. It is not my purpose to add 
another two-cents’ worth to an al- 
ready overlabored matter. My pur- 
pose is more serious: while grant- 
ing that the development of a pro- 
fessional terminology is almost un- 
avoidable and perhaps desirable, I 
am raising the question as to the 
extent to which the terms employed 
have invited extraneous criticism. 
What should concern us here is the 
damage that has been done to ideas 
(that were—and are—good in 
themselves) by inviting an associa- 
tion of ideas not at all intended. 

A covey of terms seems to imply 
political connotations. Without in- 
quiring too deeply into the nature 
of the interest evinced by “‘inter- 
ested” laymen, I have been forced 
to admit in meeting groups of them 
on field surveys that, in local appli- 
cations at least, there have been 
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some grounds for certain of these 
misapprehensions. 

Many a “man in the street” is 
horrified at the thought that social 
studies are being taught in the 
schools, for to him the term seems 
to indicate “the study (and prob- 
ably the advocacy) of socialism,” 
hence the overthrow of the system 
by which he has amassed the hard 
earned dollars which he is now 
forced to contribute toward the sup- 
port of the schools. 

Closely allied is the man who ob- 
jects to the introduction of progres- 
sive techniques. He is probably a 
member of the Old Guard, to 
whom anything progressive smacks 
of radicalism, mayhap even of 
revolution. (We may note in pass- 
ing that radicalism has almost com- 
pletely lost its favorable denota- 
tions.) Another brother-in-arms 
may fear democracy in the class- 
room as a Cloak for creeping bol- 
shevism. Still another is certain that 
freedom to develop is but a polite 
way of saying “unrestrained _li- 
cense.” Even liberal education has 
its opponents, for liberal like radi- 
cal seems nowadays to have been 
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separated in vulgar thought from its 
root meaning. 

Social studies is again suspect as 
“some sort of afternoon tea party” 
or etiquette or social dancing. Mti- 
vation is decried as ‘‘indoctrination”’ 
or at least as ‘“‘propaganda” (an- 
other good word gone wrong). The 
child-centered school is interpreted 
as the “‘child-pampered”’ school, and 
the core curriculum (actually spelled 
in one instance as the “corps cur- 
riculum’’) suggests a cadre. One 
man even told me that there was no 
place in the educational program 
for the Aumanities because humani- 
tarianism had gone out of style. 

Enough terms have been sug- 
gested to evoke from the thoughtful 
reader similar misinterpretations 
which have confronted him, even 
though he may not have realized 
wherein lay the difficulty. That some 
of these misinterpretations are will- 
ful must be admitted. The accuser 
may realize that he is inviting others 
to a wrongful interpretation of what 
he himself understands, but he 
seizes upon it as a “popular’’ means 
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of enlisting support for his own 
nefarious attack (actuated by atti- 
tudes which he can thus keep hid- 
den and therefore probably avoid 
mentioning). 

We in education have provided 
him with ammunition by employing 
a terminology that is open to such 
double-entendre. Might the Rugg 
books (to cite a classic example) 
have met with a better reception 
from ‘“‘civic-minded” organizations 
if they had not carried a social- 
studies label? 

It may be too late in the day to 
rescue or salvage some of the terms 
that have been mentioned here. Per- 
haps the educationally good, which 
some of them represent when they 
are interpreted at their best, may 
have to be scrapped along with the 
terminology. At any rate, we may 
take warning for the future that the 
names by which we call our pro- 
grams be so chosen that they smell 
sweeter, as some of these educa- 
tional roses might have done had 
their nomenclature been  other- 
wise. . 


Guide to the Jargon of Educational Critics 


EDUCATIONIST—a bad word. Essentially the meaning is 
ignorant, stupid, or both. 

Parent—used in this sense to mean an all-knowing, ex- 
tremely well-educated person who is being bilked by the 
schools in the education of his children. 


Juvenile delinquent—any high-school graduate. pone 


Method—a subject studied by teachers throughout their 
lives but which does not exist. 

Intellectual attainment—something which all critics have 
and all teachers and superintendents do not have.—James 
D. Finn in Teaching Tools. 
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A Disrupting Influence in Classrooms 


Spoiled Behavior in the School-Age Child 


CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS 


In Child Study 


Dut teachers of the school-age 
“spoiled child” report that he is 
noisy and shows off. He often an- 
noys the other children, laughs at 
their mistakes, belittles their lack of 
knowledge, and sometimes destroys 
their work. In many other ways he 
is a difficult child to manage be- 
cause he refuses to accept limits, to 
follow school rules, or to participate 
cooperatively in school activities and 
games. He is often regarded as im- 
pulsive, uncontrollable, and_irre- 
sponsiblé and may be heartily dis- 
liked by his teachers and by other 
children. 

At home, though his parents love 
him and want to protect him from 
social ostracism and rejection, they 
are usually unable to relate to him 
in a personal and creative sense be- 
cause of the conflicts, frustrations, 
and anxieties he causes them. Even 
at home he has no real friends. 

The basic problem, as I see it, is 
that both parents and teachers have 
been concerned with the destruc- 
tiveness of the spoiled child rather 
than with his growth, with the ef- 
fect he has on others rather than 
with his own selfdevelopment, and 
have been suspicious rather than 
trusting. The emphasis has been on 
finding ways of making him re- 
sponsible instead of recognizing 
that he acts irresponsibly and self- 
ishly because he has been deprived 
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of a requirement of human living, 
because he longs to be loved. 

A new and different relation is 
requited. The spoiled child’s selfish- 
ness and impulsiveness have formed 
an organized attitude as a response 
to impositions, to personal threats, 
to not having been seen as lovable 
and loving, as trustworthy and trust- 
ing, as responsible and responsive. 
It is now necessary to meet him as a 
person: to face him with all his de- 
structiveness, hyperactivity, and im- 
pulsiveness; to stand fast before his 
accumulated fury; and at the same 
time to live through his experiences 
with him, comforting and support- 
ing him even when he resists the 
relationship. There must be recog- 
nition of his external spoiled be- 
havior, but also an awareness of 
something underneath, something 
of value which is temporarily hid- 
den but which may yet come to ful- 
fillment. It is necessary to stop him 
from some of his spoiled acts, but 
when we do so, we must not run 
away from him or shut him away 
from us. 

Such an experience with Jimmy 
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illustrates what I have been saying. 
Jimmy’s teacher in a note to his 
parents stated that Jimmy was the 
major disrupting influence in her 
classroom. He was described as a 
lazy and irresponsible boy. To the 
therapist the teacher reported that 
Jimmy was failing in school. He 
rarely completed an assignment, 
talked whenever he wished, and got 
out of his seat at inappropriate 
times. She felt, however, that his 
parents had failed to teach him to 
know the difference between right 
and wrong. 

When the therapist approached 
Jimmy for the first play therapy ses- 
sion, he was writing at a blackboard 
in the waiting room. His mother 
was talking to him. “Mrs. Wilson 
says you don’t pay any attention at 
all. She says you’re not dumb but 
you behave in a dumb way. She 
says . . .” Jimmy slams the eraser 
on the floor. His mother continues 
to try to talk to him. Jimmy begins 
screaming and running around the 
room. When his mother starts to 
speak again, he clamps a hand over 
her mouth. 


THERAPY BEGINS 


It is here that the therapist an- 
nounces that it is time to begin the 
play session. During the dispute 
Jimmy has avoided facing the ther- 
apist. Even though he has defeated 
his mother, he feels guilty and anx- 
ious. As he leaves the room, he 
turns over a chair and slams the 
door. 

When he enters the playroom he 
stands momentarily in the center 
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of the room. He seems angry and 
determined. He picks up a balloon 
and starts to chew it. He threatens, 
“If you don’t let me take this home, 
I’m going to break it.” The thera- 
pist comments, “I realize your inten- 
tion, Jimmy, but I can’t let you take 
it with you.” Jimmy glares at the 
therapist and yells, “This is your 
last chance. Are you going to let me 
take it home?” The therapist an- 
swers, ““You want to take it to show 
me you are boss here, but I must in- 
sist that the balloon not be taken.” 

For the next few minutes, Jimmy 
seems to be struggling and search- 
ing within himself. He is extremely 
angry. The therapist moves his chair 
next to him. He does not want him 
to feel alone in this struggle. He 
puts his arm around Jimmy. They 
sit together in silence for almost 
five minutes. 

Then Jimmy moves away. He 
kicks over a chair and screams 
angrily at the therapist. “All right, 
you asked for it.’’ He picks up a 
dart gun and shoots it at the ther- 
apist, hitting him. The therapist ap- 
proaches him, “Jimmy, I can under- 
stand why you want to hurt me but 
I won’t let you do it again.” 

After a long silence in which 
Jimmy struggles to check his im- 
pulse to attack again, he lifts the 
gun and aims it at the therapist. 
The therapist, putting a hand on 
the gun, says, “If you insist on 
shooting me, though I know it will 
upset you and though I won't like 
doing it, I'll have to take the gun 
from you.” 

Again Jimmy stands in silence. 
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He glares with an enraged expres- 
sion, and seems to be experiencing 
a violent inner struggle. Though 
the fury is present in his face and 
body, underneath the therapist 
senses another feeling: “Stop me 
from hurting you. I want to know 
you and be your friend. Don’t let 
me destroy what we can share to- 
gether.” 

Jimmy drops the gun. He stands 
in the center of the room, glancing 
occasionally at the therapist. Sud- 
denly he throws a wooden block at 
the therapist and says triumphantly, 
“Okay, if you won't let me shoot 
you, I'll throw the blocks.”” The 
therapist again says, “You're deter- 
mined to have your own way, but 
I'm just as determined not to let 
you hurt me, even though I know 
you want to very much.” The ther- 
apist faces him and waits. 

Jimmy slams several blocks to 
the floor. He paces the room. He 
pounds the table and laughs shrilly 
and nervously. The therapist stands 
by silently, watching and listening, 
living through this experience with 
him. It is difficult for the therapist 
not to break the silent exchange 
with words of reassurance. Then 
Jimmy runs across the room, picks 
up a nursing bottle and pushes it 
at the therapist's mouth. When the 
water doesn’t come out he slams it 
on the floor. He sweeps all the 
toys and books from the shelves. He 
is breathing heavily and seems ex- 
hausted. 

The therapist speaks softly to 
him, “I know how difficult it is, 
Jimmy, not to be able to do just 
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what you want, not to have me re- 
spond to your orders, but I want to 
know you in a different way, and I 
can't if I let you hurt me.” 

Again a long period of silence 
follows during which the therapist 
and Jimmy stand together. Then 
Jimmy asks, “How much time do 
we have left?”’ He selects two books 
from the floor. “Would we have 
time for these ?”” He hands the books 
to the therapist, and brings two 
chairs. As the therapist starts to 
read, Jimmy looks at him a few 
moments, then climbs onto his lap 
and rests his head against the ther- 
apist’s arm. He listens to the stories 
in complete silence. 

At the end of the session, as he 
starts to leave, he stops. He faces 
the therapist and throws his arms 
around him. He says, “Will you 
carry me up?” and adds quickly “or 
walk up slowly behind me?” 

“Which would you prefer?” the 
therapist asks. Jimmy hesitates for 
a moment and then decides. ‘Walk 
up slowly behind me.” He joins his 
mother without a word and in si- 
lence they walk out of the building. 

Only by being a real person with 
Jimmy, by meeting him and relating 
to him in a fundamental way, by 
limiting him while at the same time 
affirming and strengthening him, 
did the therapist make it possible 
for Jimmy to begin to find an un- 
derlying value emerging out of the 
“spoiled” and destructive behavior. 
Only then could he express his love 
and find the reality he longed for, 
a genuine relationship rooted in 
trust and in responsibility. + 
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Is It Necessary? 


What Is an Accredited College? 


WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


In NEA Journal 


tn accredited college’ is a 
phrase frequently seen and often 
heard. The term is widely printed in 
college catalogs and repeated to 
prospective students by university 
representatives. However, despite its 
common use, it is not generally 
understood, even by high-school 
teachers and advisers. 

When Nancy Smith, who lives 
in a small town in Ohio, found no 
teacher able to answer her ques- 
tions, she wrote to the National 
Commission on Accrediting: ‘““What 
are the advantages of attending an 
accredited college rather than a 
nonaccredited one? How does a col- 
lege become accredited, and if it is 
so advantageous, why aren’t all 
colleges accredited?” 

High-school teachers and senior 
advisers are expected to answer dif- 
ferent questions about many colleges 
and universities. In the past, ac- 
crediting has been one of these 
questions, but seldom an important 
one. But conditions now are chang- 
ing. Vigorous competition for ad- 
mission to the “best’’ colleges and 


universities has given increased 
importance to the question of 
accrediting. During this period 


of intensified competition, more 
and more high-school students 
and their parents are turning 
to teachers for advice and informa- 
tion. Consequently, as accrediting 
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gains in importance, teachers must 
have some knowledge of its mean- 
ing and implications for their stu- 
dents. 

Basically, accrediting is the proc- 
ess whereby an organization or 
agency recognizes a college or uni- 
versity or a program of study as 
having met certain minimum quali- 
fications or standards. There are 
two main types of accrediting or- 
ganizations: regional associations 
and professional agencies. 

There are six regional accredit- 
ing associations which assume re- 
sponsibility for their respective geo- 
graphical areas. These cover the 
country geographically from the 
New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools to the 
Western College Association, which 
includes California and Hawaii. 
The others are the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, which includes the 
Canal Zone and Puerto Rico; the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools; the 
Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools; and the South- 
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ern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Five of the regional associations 
also include secondary schools 
which have been accredited in a 
manner similar to that employed 
for colleges and universities. 

In addition to these six regional 
associations, there are 20-some 
agencies operating on a national 
basis which are concerned with 
professional programs in specific 
areas of study, such as forestry, 
journalism, library science, public 
health, social work, teacher educa- 
tion, and veterinary medicine. The 
criterions for accreditation employed 
by these agencies naturally relate 
to the program of study of the par- 
ticular professional field; hence they 
are concerned with only part of the 
operation of an institution. It is for 
this reason that professional ac- 
crediting has frequently been re- 
ferred to as segmental accreditation. 
This is in contrast to the approach 
of the regional association, which is 
interested in the evaluation of an 
institution as a whole. 

In the evaluation of a college or 
university for accreditation, various 
criterions are employed, depending 
on the type of agency. The regional 
associations usually consider the fol- 
lowing factors in evaluating an in- 
stitution: aims and programs, ad- 
ministration, curriculum, faculty, 
finances, instruction, library, physi- 
cal plant, students’ extracurricular 
activities, and personnel services, as 
well as experimentation and self- 
study. 


An evaluation of an institution is 
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made by a visiting team of educa- 
tors, selected from faculties and 
administrations of other colleges 
and universities. Written reports, 
interviews, and observations are em- 
ployed. From these sources of in- 
formation, the visiting team pre- 
pares a summary of conclusions for 
the benefit of both the accrediting 
agency or association and the in- 
stitution itself. This summary helps 
the former decide which institutions 
will be accredited and helps the in- 
stitution itself to take its own steps 
for selfimprovement. In many ways, 
the accrediting procedures of pro- 
fessional agencies are similar to 
those of the regional associations. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


So much for the basic details of 
accrediting. What about its social 
implications ? 

In nearly every other nation, edu- 
cation is almost exclusively, if not 
entirely, a responsibility and activ- 
ity of the central government. As 
such, it is controlled and directed 
by government agencies, frequently 
with authority concentrated in a 
ministry of education. In this 
country, the individual 48 states 
have the legal responsibility for the 
education of our youth. In some 
states, notably New York, the state 
approval or accreditation of col- 
leges and universities, even outside 
its own borders, is a matter of ma- 
jor concern. 

Nevertheless, in practice, educa- 
tion in the United States, and es- 
pecially collegiate education, is not 
solely a state function. Colleges 
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and universities are supported and 
controlled by states, counties, muni- 
cipalities, religious denominations ; 
some are completely independent. It 
is this fact which has encouraged the 
development of accrediting, in the 
place of state control, as a kind of 
voluntary upgrading force and pro- 
tecting influence for society. 

Most of the 1800-some univer- 
sities, four-year colleges, junior 
colleges, and other degree-granting 
institutions do not need the pres- 
sures from accreditation to provide 
good education, but a few do re- 
quire this type of impetus in order 
to fulfill their social obligations. 

What does accreditation mean 
for the individual student like 
Nancy Smith, who inquired about 
its meaning ? 

Here are some things about ac- 
creditation that college-bound stu- 
dents should know: 

Of the approximately 1100 bach- 
elor’s-degree-granting institutions 
listed by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, over 85 percent are accredited 
by the six regional associations. 

Those refused accreditation are 
judged to be presently deficient in 
one or more features usually con- 
sidered mecessaty qualities for a 
stable and substantial educational 
institution. 

Some colleges that do not have 


regional accreditation nevertheless 
offer academic opportunities well 
suited to individual students. And 
institutions not yet accredited are 
continually improving themselves. 
Within a recent four-year period, 
an average of seven four-year col- 
leges were newly accredited each 
year. 

In order to obtain a license to 
practice a profession in most states, 
the candidate must be a graduate 
of an accredited institution. Simi- 
larly, under United States Civil 
Service regulations, the status of a 


federal employe is influenced by 


whether he is a graduate of an 
accredited or nonaccredited institu- 
tion. 

Accreditation is but one factor 
to be considered in selection of a 
college. In addition to academic 
standing, the following items 
should also be considered: location, 
size, costs, scholarships, job oppor- 
tunities, fraternities or sororities, 
athletics, extracurricular activities, 
and physical facilities. 

For one student it may be es- 
sential to select an accredited in- 
stitution and for another, rela- 
tively unimportant. Guidance per- 
sonnel and teachers need to know 
the facts about accreditation in order 
to help students make a wise selec- 
tion. . 


Due girl who is in school today may expect to spend 25 
years or more in paid work outside the home. 
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We Mast Accept the Fact 


Individual Differences: A Precious Asset 


WILLARD C. OLSON 


In Educational Leadership 


a CENTURY of research has 
provided ample documentation of 
individual differences among chil- 
dren. Such differences are to be 
found in every dimension—physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and intellec- 
tual. Many of these are observable 
and measurable at birth and before. 

Most widely studied have been 
the differences between individuals 
where all have had the benefit of 
common experiences or materials 
for growth. Qualitative differences 
between individuals may regularly 
be found in areas of presence and 
absence of experience, ¢.g., literate 
and illiterate. 

Well established also are intra- 
individual differences in the amount 
of various achievements present. 
Change with time at different rates 
and with unique design is ade- 
quately documented. Continuity 
over the years is the rule with sys- 
tematic changes in individuals. The 
longer children attend school the 
more unlike they become in achieve- 
ment in areas of common experi- 
ence. If adjustments are made for 
the increasing averages, the relative 
variability shows more constancy. 

Consistent differences between 
the sexes are regularly found in 
many school achievements. The dif- 
ference in reading age in favor of 
the girls at each age in the grow- 
ing period is an example. This 
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makes a sufficient difference at the 
lower end of the distribution to 
load clinics and remedial classes 
with four or five times as many 
boys as girls. This difference—of 
about one-half grade—is overshad- 
owed by a standard deviation of 
two years and a range of 10 years 
for each sex by the sixth grade. 

It remains true, whether for bio- 
logical, cultural, or statistical rea- 
sons, that children viewed as 
wholes are more alike than when a 
single attribute is considered. Edu- 
cation should provide for the core 
of relative similarity as well as for 
the enormous variability in specific 
aspects. 

We should not be misled into be- 
lieving that we have created homo- 
geneous categories by identifying 
groups of gifted and mentally re- 
tarded children. While average ef- 
fects are present, the differences in 
children within each group remain 
striking. Each person still has 
unique qualities and patterns. 

What are some of the attitudes 
toward the foregoing facts? Facts 
are not translatable automatically in- 
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to implications and practices. This is 
because there are also differences in 
attitudes toward them among re- 
sponsible people. Values intrude to 
determine the course of action. Per- 
sons hold different hypotheses about 
the origin of individual differences. 
The bare facts of variability do not 
describe the process by which they 
came about. Extreme views may be 
held, for example, that all the 
variation among children is at- 
tributable to the environment, on 
the one hand, or is all attributable 
to heredity, on the other. The truth 
probably lies between. 

Science does not have a perfect 
answer to this problem in multiple 
causation. Social stratification and 
political ideologies produce emo- 
tionally colored points of view 
which make for programs which are 
different in operation. The demo- 
cratic ideal of providing opportun- 
ity for maximizing the growth po- 
tential of all produces a different 
program than the exclusive ideal of 
the education of a select few. 

The democratization of educa- 
tional opportunities has caused a 
gradual shift in attitudes toward 
individual differences in large num- 
bers of people from suppression, to 
toleration, to cultivation. If one 
accepts capitalization on differences 
between individuals and building 
on strength within an individual 
as a desirable practice for schools, 
certain consequences follow. 


The curriculum becomes broad 
rather than nartow. The expected 
achievement is at the level of the 
child’s ability rather than at the 
average, norm, or standard for a 
group. Instructional materials with 
a range in difficulty are available 
for each class group. The marking 
or description of individual differ- 
ences in achievement takes on more 
the character of a nurturing than a 
punishing process. Reports to 
parents reflect the same character- 
istic. With a healthy respect for in- 
dividual differences, child participa- 
tion in planning becomes more ac- 
ceptable and needful. Mechanical 
common assignments give way to 
more dynamic practices which per- 
mit seeking, selfselection, and crea- 
tive solutions. Children may prop- 
erly then occupy various roles in a 
group, have interests which differ, 
and be in the process of finding a 
place in a society which survives 
and prospers because individuals 
fit into its varied needs. 

The time has come to accept in- 
dividual differences in children as a 
reality and to work with them with- 
out trying to blame them on anyone 
or to feel guilty that they exist. Re- 
sistance to easy modifiability is 
man’s insurance of stability, and the 
possibility of change his hope for 
the future. Individual differences 
among people are a precious asset. 
A constructive program to meet 
them promises large returns. * 


Y OU can always tell an eight-year-old. But you usually 
have to tell him twice.—Minnesota Journal of Education. 











Both Are Essential 


Role of Group and Individualized Teaching 
in a Sound Reading Program 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


In The Reading Teacher 


—urinc recent years vigorous 
discussions have occurred about 
practically every issue relating to 
reading that teachers face today. 
One of these which now is being 
discussed widely relates to the ad- 
visability of the sole use of an in- 
dividualized reading program in 
place of the prevailing pattern of 
basal reading instruction. 

The arguments advanced by its 
proponents run about as follows: 
Children differ so widely in inter- 
ests, capacity to learn, and motives 
that it is impossible to provide 
adequate stimulation and guidance 
through the use of the same ma- 
terials and group instruction. If the 
child is to develop individuality, 
creativity, and ability to think 
clearly and to interpret deeply, he 
must not be hampered by group 
regimentation. Instead, he should 
learn to read in an environment 
which stimulates motives for read- 
ing, which permits free choice 
of materials to be read at his own 
rate, and receive help as needed or 
at scheduled times. 

Before preparing this paper, the 
writer reviewed the findings in this 
area of scores of pertinent studies 
published during the last five de- 
cades. As a result, he found that the 
conclusion reached by Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone concerning the merits 
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of using experience records or basal 
readers in teaching beginning read- 
ing is applicable here. Said Dr. 
Wrightstone, “The evidence from 
research indicates that the real issue 
is not which of the two procedures 

. is the better, but rather what 
is the role of each in contributing 
to more effective pupil development 
in reading.” 

Attention is directed first to 
some of the more obvious advan- 
tages of group basal instruction in 
reading. The materials used pro- 
vide a closely integrated program 
which serves as a guide to teachers 
from the kindergarten to the high 
school. It promotes the development 
of the attitudes and skills which are 
common to the various reading ac- 
tivities in which children do and 
should engage in and out of school. 
It thus provides a common back- 
ground on which teachers can build 
in promoting added growth in and 
through reading in all other school 
activities. It utilizes to distinct ad- 
vantage group dynamics in stimu- 
lating interests and motives for 
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reading among pupils who have not 
yet discovered that reading is a re- 
warding activity. It promotes 
breadth and depth of interpretation 
through discussions in which pupils 
compare their responses to stimulat- 
ing problems and questions and 
pool judgments in reaching sound 
conclusions. 

Space will not permit further 
analysis of the merits of group basal 
reading instruction or a detailed 
summary of supporting research 
findings. Such studies have been 
valuable and enlightening in show- 
ing the advantages of group in- 
struction. They do not, however, 
justify its sole use in teaching read- 
ing. Indeed, in one early study it 
was stated that pupils who had 
learned to read material with ease 
and understanding and who had 
the opportunity of extensive indi- 
vidualized reading experiences 
made more rapid progress than pu- 
pils of equal reading ability who 
did not engage in such reading. 
Scores of the more recent studies 
provide convincing evidence that 
such experiences are essential. 

Attention, therefore, is directed 
to the role individualized teaching 
plays in a sound reading program. 
It takes various forms. In the first 
place, wide provision is made for 
individual differences as an integral 
part of group instruction. Teachers 
are constantly on the alert to 
identify the problems and difficul- 
ties which individuals face. Good 
teaching provides wide opportunity 
for supplementary practice adjusted 
to the varying needs of individuals. 
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Of special importance is the need 
at frequent intervals to apply in- 
dependently—while reading for 
meaning—the word attack skills al- 
ready introduced in group instruc- 
tion. In order to develop selfreliant, 
thoughtful readers, it requires gui- 
dance that is carefully adjusted in 
amount and character to the needs 
of individuals. 

Group instruction is further in- 
dividualized by providing different 
types of assigned problems on each 
selection, adjusted to the varying 
levels of ability of the pupils. Fur- 
thermore, the amount of time de- 
voted to the study of specific selec- 
tions is varied in terms of the abil- 
ity and needs of pupils. Those who 
encounter difficulties in the first 
study of a selection spend additional 
time on it to insure the mastery of 
new word-attack skills or greater 
comprehension in interpreting its 
meaning. 

And those who acquire essential 
growth through the first reading 
of a selection are excused from 
further study of it and may engage 
in any one of several activities—for 
example, wide reading on a related 
problem of special interest to the 
individual; search for additional in- 
formation needed by the class on a 
point referred to in a selection; li- 
brary reading to find materials relat- 
ing to a special project; personal 
reading. 

Of basic importance also is wide 
extension or supplementary reading 
organized largely on an individual 
basis. It thus utilizes the personal 
motives of each child for reading, 
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capitalizes on inner drives, and re- 
inforces the idea that reading is a 
rewarding activity. Independent of 
the kind of material read, it helps 
to develop instant recognition of 
partially learned words and pro- 
motes fluent reading. When the 
materials read relate to the theme 
of a unit recently studied, they 
greatly extend and enrich the read- 
er’'s understandings in that area. 
They also provide opportunity for 
more thoughtful interpretation of 
what is read in the light of basic 
concepts or integrating threads em- 
phasized during the study of the 
unit. By encouraging independent 
reading relating to each unit, well- 
balanced and diversified reading in- 
terests are established. 

Experience shows that certain 
steps are necessary in securing best 
results. Through personal confer- 
ences and observations of pupils in 
group activity, the teacher should 
become well acquainted with their 
varied interests. Through sugges- 
tions given in the reading manual 
and with help from the school or 
public librarian, an abundance of 
attractive material should be pro- 
vided which varies sufficiently in 
content and difficulty to meet the 
interests and needs of individuals. 
Freedom of choice should be en- 
couraged. 

Some of the extension reading 
should be carried on during the 
regular reading period. This pro- 
vides opportunity for the teacher 
to study individually the reading 
interests and habits of pupils, 
to provide immediate help _ if 
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needed, and to plan supplemen- 
tary training to develop increased 
skill in specific areas. At other 
times, teachers should confer at 
length with individuals to help 
identify their problems or diffi- 
culties more fully, to stimulate 
deeper interests in reading, and to 
encourage reading in areas previ- 
ously neglected. 

Finally, time should be reserved 
in which pupils read solely to sat- 
isfy their own interests. Unless this 
type of reading is encouraged 
jointly by the home and the school, 
it is likely that many pupils will 
not establish permanent habits of 
independent reading. Through the 
help of the school librarian, pupils 
should be alerted to new and inter- 
esting books, and a supply of at- 
tractive materials should be con- 
stantly provided in the classroom. 
The books read in school may be 
selected by the pupil either from 
this or any other reputable source. 
Frequent opportunities should also 
be provided in which the pupils 
can share their reading experiences 
with other children. 

The foregoing discussion is in- 
tended to emphasize the fact that 
many types of reading materials 
and activities are essential in de- 
veloping selfreliant, independent 
readers with well-balanced diversi- 
fied interests. This is a goal that 
cannot be achieved through the ad- 
vocacy of one type of instruction, 
whether group or individualized. 
The types of materials and proce- 
dures used should be selected in 
the light of the varied needs. . 
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The Most Popular Writing Tool 


The Formidable Lead Pencil 


FRANK L. REMINGTON 


In Think 


—)ousr1Ess the lead pencil 
qualifies as one of the most used, 
yet least appreciated, pieces of mer- 
chandise in the world. It is the 
simplest, most convenient, and least 
expensive of all writing instru- 
ments. No mechanical writing tool, 
however effective for specific jobs, 
has put a crimp in its popularity. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about the lead pencil is that techni- 
cally it is not lead at all—nor is it 
a pencil. The “lead” is actually 
gtaphite (from the Greek graphein 
—"to write’’), a pure carbon. The 
word “pencil” is from the Latin 
penicillum, meaning “‘a little tail,” 
for the first pencils were fine 
brushes of hair or bristles. 

By one means or another, man 
has been writing for thousands of 
years. The cave man used colored 
ore and flint instruments to draw on 
rocks; the Greeks and Romans 
wrote in wax with a sharpened 
metal stylus. Later they used me- 
tallic lead for drawing faint lines. 

Around 1400, graphite, main in- 
gredient of the modern pencil, first 
appeared. Then, in 1564, near 
Cumberland, England, a rich eco- 
nomic prize was discovered. A high 
wind blew over a heavy oak tree. 
The scarred earth revealed a slab 
of a black mineral which actually 
was the dome of a huge deposit of 
almost pure graphite. Merchants 
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cut the graphite into sticks and 
sold it for writing purposes. So im- 
portant was the find that George II 
maintained a monopoly on_ the 
product and declared its exportation 
felonious. 

By present-day standards the 
graphite was far from a satisfactory 
writing medium. For one thing, its 
degree of hardness could not be 
varied. 

Grinding inferior grades of 
graphite to remove impurities, pen- 
cil manufacturers in other coun- 
tries encountered almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles. Their prob- 
lem was to bind the black powder 
together again so it would be hard 
enough to serve as a writing in- 
strument. In Germany, Kaspar 
Faber developed a process of bind- 
ing powdered graphite with sul- 
phur, antimony, and resins. Al- 
though unsatisfactory, the pencils 
made in this manner had to serve 
for lack of better ones. 

Napoleon Bonaparte then had a 
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finger in the development of the 
modern pencil industry. Cut off by 
embargoes from importing English 
pencils, he was stuck with his own 
impure French graphite. Never one 
to accept second best, Napoleon 
commissioned Nicholas Conte, a 
mechanical genius and scientist, to 
solve the problem. Conte found the 
answer in 1795. By mixing refined 
graphite powder with clay, then fir- 
ing it like a piece of pottery in a 
kiln, he produced a firm hard lead. 
German researchers subsequently 
perfected the method and the lead 
pencil was launched on its way to 
general use. 


FIRST U.S. PENCILS 


William Monroe, a Concord, 
Massachusetts, cabinet-maker, made 
the first pencils in the United States. 
When the War of 1812 halted im- 
ports of pencils from abroad, Mon- 
roe developed machinery to make 
wooden slats, each one grooved to 
half the thickness of a pencil lead. 
Two slats were glued together with 
the lead between—the method still 
used today. Monroe’s first Ameri- 
can-made lead pencils—about 30 
of them—were sold to a Boston 
hardware dealer in July, 1812. How- 
ever, it was not until many years 
later that domestically-produced 
pencils began to hold their own in 
preference to European brands. It is 
said that Abraham Lincoln wrote 
drafts of his Gettysburg Address 
with a German-produced pencil. 

It was during Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration, however, that a protective 
tariff on such articles was set up 
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whereby an American scale of 
wages was to be paid to manufac- 
ture pencils in this country. This 
was really the beginning of the lead 
pencil industry in the United States 
and several domestic pencil factories 
were established between the end 
of the Civil War and 1870. 

Today the nation’s 15-odd pencil 
manufacturers produce about a bil- 
lion-and-a-half wooden pencils a 
year for domestic consumption. This 
amounts to about nine apiece for 
each man, woman, child, and infant 
in the country. At manufacturer's 
wholesale prices this business will 
amount to $35 million for the year 
1957. ; 

WHY YELLOW? 

The modern 7-inch-long pencil 
can draw a line 35 miles in length; 
it can write an average of 45,000 
words; and it can take an average of 
17 sharpenings. For some obscure 
reason, about 75 percent of all pen- 
cils sold for general use are finish- 
ed in yellow. A carpenter's pencil, 
incidentally, is usually finished in 
bright red to be easily distinguish- 
able among wood shavings. 

Most persons demand hexagonal- 
shaped pencils rather than round 
ones—although the preference is 
largely a matter of taste. School 
children, journalists, and others 
who use a pencil steadily, however, 
generally like a round one; it is 
more comfortable to hold for long 
periods. The hexagonal shape orig- 
inally was designed to keep pen- 
cils from rolling. Up until about 
1876, pencil leads were square; 
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now round leads are a standard ex- 
cept for special items. 

Pencil users display a surprising 
array of idiosyncracies. In some 
offices, for instance, bosses prefer 
that each department be equipped 
with pencils having a separate and 
distinct color. At least one executive 
is known to order a dozen new and 
freshly-sharpened pencils placed on 
his desk each morning. He never 
uses one that has been resharpened! 

Thomas Edison, on the other 
hand, demanded his pencils custom- 
tailored to his own specifications. 
They were but three inches long, 
with a very soft black lead and 
oversize wood. He always carried 
one lying flat in his vest pocket. 


$50 A PENCIL 


The lead pencil has changed with 
the times. United States pencil mak- 
ers comb the world for materials 
for their product. Ceylon and Mex- 
ico supply graphite. Clay comes 
from Bavaria and wax from Brazil. 
All told, each pencil requires some 
40 different materials and goes 
through about 125 different produc- 
tion steps. It would cost a do-it- 
yourself addict about $50 to make 
one, if he bought raw materials and 
started from scratch. 

To manufacture lead for modern 
pencils, clay and graphite are 
ground together and mixed with 
water. The amount of clay deter- 
mines the hardness of the lead—the 
more clay, the harder the lead. The 
resultant dough is packed into the 
cylinder of an extrusion press and 
squirted out by pressure through 
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a small hole. This wet dough string 
undergoes cutting to pencil length 
and is then dried and kiln-fired. 
Finally the 6-inch-long, brittle, 
porous graphite rods are impreg- 
nated with a smooth waxy mixture. 

The leads are placed in grooved 
wooden slats of pencil length, from 
four to seven pencils in width, and 
half a pencil thick. Another grooved 
slat covered with glue goes over the 
one containing the lead. The two 
are then pressed together under 
hydraulic pressure into 2 so-called 
pencil block. The grooves of the 
two slats fit perfectly around the 
individual leads, thereby giving the 
impression to the uninitiated that a 
pencil is made by simply drilling a 
hole in the wood and then inserting 
the lead. 

After drying, the block passes 
through a machine which cuts be- 
tween the grooves, dividing and 
shaping the block into rough indi- 
vidual pencils. Sandpapering gives 
a smooth finish, after which the 
pencils are lacquered, polished, and 
stamped. If the pencil is to have an 
eraser, it is put on by an auto- 
matic machine that shaves the end 
of the pencil, pinches on the brass 
tip, and inserts the rubber all in one 
operation. 

Judging by the ever-increasing 
demand for them, it appears that 
the versatile lead pencil is here to 
stay. At least as long as business 
and industry, educational institu- 
tions, and the United States gov- 
ernment continue on the scene. 
They are its three largest con- 
sumers. . 











Softball, Horseshoe Pitching, or Bowling on the Green 


A Critical Look at Physical Education 


M. L. RAFFERTY, JR. 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


oF FEW high schools teach phys- 
ical education. A few more make an 
attempt at it. But there is no such 
thing as physical education in the 
great majority of secondary schools. 

There is some excellent coaching 
being done in competitive athletics. 
There is good participation in many 
games and sports. There are rec- 
reational programs, and play days, 
and tournaments, and group activi- 
ties, all cuddled coyly under the 
blanket labeled “physical educa- 
tion.”” But when all the excresences 
have been scalpeled away, there is 
darned little physical education. 

I can imagine the squawks which 
will no doubt go up from some of 
the zealous and dedicated physical 
educationalists at the baldness of 
this statement. They will point with 
pride to their gymnasiums, many of 
them veritable gleaming temples to 
the goddess Hygeia. They will stress 
the abundance of trained and ex- 
perienced instructors who direct the 
multitudinous activities which justify 
the existence of these costly struc- 
tures. They may extol their complex 
and ingenious devices, such as 
whirlpool baths, diathermic ma- 
chines, and mechanical baseball 
pitchers. Finally, they will ask in- 
dignantly, “Where do you get this 
‘no physical education’ ?” 

The trouble lies, as it so often 
seems to these days, in semantics. 
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What a good many of us like to 
think of as physical education is 
really something else altogether. 
Let’s see what Webster has to say: 

“Physical education is instruction 
in the exercise, care, and hygiene 
of the human body.” 

Precisely . . . 

A brutally honest definition of 
what passes for physical education 
in most high schools today would 
go something like this: 

“Take the roll. Check out a ball 
to a bunch of kids. Tell them to 
go ahead with the game. I'll ref- 
esse.” 

I have often wondered why such 
a yawning breach has developed in 
this great instructional field be- 
tween lip service on the one hand 
and actual performance on the 
other. If English or geometry or 
shorthand were to be taught by di- 
viding classes up into “teams” 
which competed against each other 
in “round robin” tournaments all 
year, we might rightly expect the 
results in terms of individual 
achievement to be something less 
than spectacular. If grades in 
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physics or history or literature were 
to be given almost entirely on the 
basis of “participation,” disaster 
might reasonably be anticipated in 
the not-too-distant future. 

But before proceeding too far, 
let's get the hapless gym teacher 
off the hook, at least to some extent. 
A lot of the trouble lies with the 
administrator. He is the fellow who 
does the Horatius-at-the-bridge act 
to hold his academic classroom loads 
below 30 pupils, but makes up for it 
by pouring 50 or 60 kids into each 
gym class. This may not make the 
“grab the ball and let’s play” rou- 
tine inevitable, but it certainly 
helps. And the administrator is en- 
tirely too apt to consider his work 
done once he has hired several more 
or less muscular instructors, and 
bought some thousands of dollars 
worth of miscellaneous equipment. 
As he walks through the $150,000 
gymnasium, hearkening to the 
happy shouts of the flushed young- 
sters and savoring the indescribable 
but unmistakable aroma exuded by 
all gyms, our administrator is all too 
likely to smile benevolently at the 
prospect of a job well done. This is 
about as justifiable as walking past 
a typing class and adjudging it a 
huge success on the basis of the 
clatter of the typewriter keys and 
the sight of the students bent over 
their machines. 

However, the gym teacher cannot 
escape entirely scot-free from the 
general indictment. He, or she, has 
consented in all too many cases to 
compound the felony by equating 
in his own mind the dual concepts 
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of “physical education” and “organ- 
ized sports.” Nomenclature is partly 
to blame for this situation. The 
physical education instructor is 
usually referred to as a “‘coach,” 
which he certainly is not unless he 
is working directly with an organ- 
ized competitive team. Too often, 
of course, he is doing this very 
thing, not only after school as a 
properly extracurricular activity, but 
all day as well, bringing the highly 
specialized methods of the coach 
improperly to bear on unspecialized 
and heterogeneous masses of non- 
athletes. This works about as well 
as could be expected, that is to say 
about as effectively as a brain sur- 
geon called in to treat a bellyache. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


What seems to be needed is a 
program designed to bring physical 
education out of its present equivo- 
cal status as a sort of “free period” 
play time. Inasmuch as most of us 
can agree that its main goal should 
be the continuing improvement of 
the child’s muscular development, 
coordination, and general health 
over a set period of years, we 
should also be able to set forth the 
principles of a good physical educa- 
tion program. 

Theory should be either imple- 
mented or discarded. A course of 
study is good only insofar as it is 
used. If calisthenics are scheduled 
somewhere along the line, they 
should be taught efficiently and con- 
structively, not used as a disciplin- 


‘ary device to punish recalcitrants. 


A skill area should never be left in 
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the written curriculum as padding, 
or because someone thinks it looks 
good there. Teach it, or take it out. 

Repetition should be used only 
to insure adequate mastery. Letting 
a boy play softball every spring just 
because it happens to be softball 
season is indefensible. Once he has 
gained a reasonable proficiency in 
any area, let him be led into some- 
thing else, whether it be horseshoe 
pitching, shuffleboard, or bowling 
on the green. The only criterions 
should be its desirability from the 
standpoint of individual needs, and 
the sequential position of the subject 
in the course outline. 

Let us not confuse physical edu- 
cation with sports. Proper indi- 
vidual exercise, dietetics, hygiene, 
and care of the body are collectively 
far more important to the average 
adolescent’s future than the whole 
galaxy of competitive sports. And 
it should be obvious that continu- 
ous supervision and evaluation of 
the whole physical education pro- 
gram are essential, if the relative 


importance of the several areas 1s to 
be kept in balance. 

Many states require that physical 
education be taught to more boys 
and girls over a longer period of 
time than any other subject. This is 
expensive, in terms both of money 
and effort. It should long ago have 
produced results in terms of our 
young people's strength, ability, and 
general fitness commensurate with 
its universality and its cost. The 
blunt truth is that it has not. 

Any one familiar with the Selec- 
tive Service rejection figures and a 
report recently made to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on this 
topic knows that our youth is be- 
coming progressively less fit. While 
this decline may have its roots in 
causes outside the schools, it is 
nonetheless subject to diagnosis 
and treatment within the schools. 
We had better begin to administer 
the cure, or turn our money and 
facilities over to organized recrea- 
tion, which is a horse of quite a 
different hue. ° 


OU accomplish educational goals in athletics by having 


an “‘athletics-for-all” program which cuts across the entire 
student body. Athletics are not just for the skilled few. They 
should be geared to the “dub” as well as the skilled in- 
dividual, the weak as well as the strong, the girl as well 
as the boy.—Charles A. Bucher, New York University. 


Dut President’s Conference on National Fitness a year 
ago disclosed that less than 50 percent of high-school stu- 
dents have physical education, that 91 percent of the 
150,000 elementary schools in the U.S. have no gym- 
nasiums, and that 90 percent of U. S. elementary schools 
have less than the recommended five acres necessary for es- 
sential play areas. 
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==» With Education in Washington ¥== 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


No Answer.—Lost in the maze 
of facts and figures surrounding the 
Eisenhower proposed education pro- 
gram is the hard fact that the Ad- 
ministration’s 1959 budget requests 
less money than was appropriated 
for the current year. 

Here is how it breaks down: Last 
year Congress appropriated $536 
million for educational activities. 
This year the President asks for a 
total expenditure of $676 million. 
However, $145.5 million is ear- 
marked for a proposed and much- 
to-be-debated new science-education 
program. Excluding this latter 
amount, the Administration is ask- 
ing for $530 million, or about $5.5 
million less than will be spent in 
the current year. 

The reaction to the President's 
budget proposals has been generally 
negative. Typical was the comment 
of the spokesman for one of the 
largest educational organizations: 
“This is no answer to Sputnik.” 

Republicans, for the most part, 
are defending the Eisenhower pro- 
gram—except, of course, that hand- 
ful who are unalterably opposed to 
federal aid for education in any 
shape or form.:Rep. Ralph Gwinn 
(N.Y.) is the most eloquent of 
these foes. 

But enough Democrats have al- 
ready spoken out to indicate that 
education could become one of the 
key issues in next fall's Congres- 
sional campaign. Certainly, it will 
be a hot item for this Congress. 
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Principal Democratic criticism of 
the Eisenhower program is that: 

1. The sums of money requested 
are inadequate. 

2. The philosophy of the pro- 
gram is too limited in scope, favor- 
ing science and math. 

3. It ignores federal aid for 
school construction. 

A number of Democratic-spon- 
sored bills designed to remedy the 
above alleged shortcomings have al- 
ready been introduced. The most 
important of these is the Hill- 
Elliott measure, which proposes aid 
for activities ranging from area vo- 
cational schools through zoology 
instruction. 

Those who keep a close watch on 
legislative developments here see 
the heavy hand of the Budget Bu- 
reau as the largest single important 
influence in the President's requests. 

The President is pictured as ac- 
cepting advice to economize on 
educational expenditures over the 
strong objections of HEW Secre- 
tary Marion Folsom and Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence Der- 
thick. The latter two were described 
as “having their hands tied.” 


Hindi, Farsi, and Swahili.— 
These tongues may seem too re- 
mote for busy Americans to worry 
about. Yet, these are languages 
spoken by millions. Unless we speak 
to these populations in their lan- 
guages, not in ours, they may be 
lost to the free world. 
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The man who reminded Ameri- 
can educators—and Congress—of 
this fact is the dedicated Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Marion Folsom. Along with this in- 
formation, Mr. Folsom also called 
* attention to the startling point that 
10,000,000 Russians are studying 
English; fewer than 8,000 Ameri- 
cans are studying Russian. 

What shall be done about that? 
Mr. Folsom proposes “a relatively 
small investment’ of federal funds 
in foreign-language projects. The 
sum—Mr. Folsom wants no more 
than $1,284,000 for the next 12 
months—'"would yield far-reaching 
benefits, both to education and to 
national security.” 

Mr. Folsom suggests that, as part 
of the federal aid to education 
measure, Congress authorize grants 
to be used for three purposes: 

1. Foreign languages institutes.— 
These would be set up by colleges 
and universities and would be open 
to language teachers in high schools 
and colleges. Mr. Folsom would 
begin modestly, setting in operation 
only five such foreign-language in- 
stitutes during the coming year— 
either in the summer or regular aca- 
demic year. Those who attend 
would be paid stipends. 

2. Foreign language centers.— 
Mr. Folsom would like the Office 
of Education to pay one-half the 
cost of establishing (or extending) 
three language-training centers dur- 
ing the next 12 months. The centers 
would provide materials and study 
Opportunities in Russian and the 
languages of Asia and Africa. 


3. Research and experimental 
studies —Mr. Folsom would like 
the Office of Education to sponsor 
research on how better to teach for- 
eign languages. He would also like 
to see experimentation in develop- 
ing more effective teaching ma- 
terials. Again, he would start mod- 
estly in these activities; but he 
would gradually increase them dur- 
ing the four years he hopes federal 
aid would be in effect. 


Duty Free—How complicated 
can a relatively simple education bill 
get? 

Enough to involve three federal 
departments, foreign relations, and 
tariff revenues. 

The Commerce, Treasury, and 
State Departments have been asked 
to review and hand down opinions 
on HR 9349. This bill would per- 
mit the importation, free of tariff, 
of certain scientific and laboratory 
equipment. 

Congressman Antoni Sadlak (R.- 
Conn.), who is sponsoring the 
measure, says many items needed in 
modern school laboratories are 
available only from overseas mar- 
kets. Tariff on some of the equip- 
ment adds as much as 50 percent 
to list price. He says school budgets 
would be helped if the equipment 
were permitted to enter the country 
duty-free. 

Apparently he has convinced a 
number of his colleagues about the 
bill’s merits—not too difficult a task 
in light of the Congressional scien- 
tific-education-minded mood. In the 
Senate, Democrat John Kennedy of 
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Massachusetts and Republican 
Ralph Flanders of Vermont have in- 
troduced similar bills. 

No hearings have been scheduled 
on it yet but when the House Ways 
and Means Committee is finished 
with its current hearings on income- 
tax bills it is expected to turn its 
attention to HR 9349. 

The measure has the organized 
support of the nation’s high-school 
and college physics teachers through 
the American Association of Phys- 
ics Teachers. 


Research Program.—Meet the 
nation’s number one educational re- 
search man—Dr. Roy M. Hall, 
newly named Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research in the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Dr. Hall has at his disposal an 
unusually large sum earmarked 
specifically for educational research 
—well over $2 million. He hopes 
to use most of it for “basic re- 
search.” 

On the job since January, the 
former University of Texas re- 
searcher and educational adminis- 
trator has been concentrating on 
finding solutions to what he regards 
as education’s basic problem: 

The identification of “real re- 
search needs,” that is, “those which 
will have the most meaning and be 
most fruitful for schoolmen.” 

“We can talk all we want about 
research problems,” he says, “but 
unless we tackle areas which are of 
real and immediate concern to the 
practitioners we're just wasting our 
time.” 
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Dr. Hall’s approach to his re- 
search tasks is that of the “team 
man.” Says he: “We'll require lots 
of help from many people.’’ Among 
those on whom he is counting for 
help are social scientists, specialists 
in the various branches of the U.S. 
Office of Education, and educators 
in school systems, colleges, and 
universities. “Anyone with a re- 
search idea will always be welcome 
in my office,” he says. 

He doesn’t imply that the presen- 
tation of a research idea guarantees 
a USOE grant and go-ahead. He 
spells out the “prime objective’”’ of 
his job as “protecting the integrity 
of research and the integrity of 
funds available for research.” That 
means a stern test for every idea 
presented. 

The 44-year-old Georgia-educated 
Hall is the first full-time Assistant 
Commissioner for Research—a fur- 
ther indication of the expanding 
role ahead for the U. S. Office of 
Education. The USOE’s big cooper- 
ative research program in the most 
important single activity under his 
direction. 


Beware a Stampede.—A warn- 
ing against being stampeded into 
a Russian-type education has been 
sounded by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

“American imitation of Soviet 
education would undermine Ameri- 
can democracy,” the Commission 
said in its latest report, The Con- 
temporary Challenge to American 
Education. 
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The warning is coupled with a 
plea for public understanding of 
education's problems. Says the doc- 
ument: ‘Public misinformation can 
cause serious damage to American 
education.” 

The report cautions against ex- 
pecting overnight panaceas. An im- 
proved science-math program, even 
“if adopted today could not pro- 
duce better trained, practicing sci- 
entists for at least five to seven 
years,” it says, adding: “Citizens 
ought not to overestimate the speed 
with which an educational program, 
even at the college and university 
level, will change scientific or intel- 
lectual achievement.” 

We should not make the mistake, 
the EPC advises, of adopting Soviet 
practices of mass-producing scient- 
ists. “Soviet education is designed 
to serve the Communist state. It 
creates an intellectual and _tech- 
nological elite which wields power 
and controls opinion in the na- 
tion,” the document asserts. 

“The educational tradition in the 
United States is totally different. 
American schools have sought the 
development of each individual and 
have avoided the creation of an 
aristocratic class.” 

The report goes on: “Freedom of 
individual choice is an essential as- 
pect of American democracy, but it 
is a matter of relatively small mo- 
ment in the Soviet Union . . . When 
Americans are told about the num- 
bers of engineers and technicians 
graduated by Soviet schools, they 
should ponder the extent to which 
those figures reflect governmental 


decision as to which fields are to be 
favored.” 


Open Season.—The House Un- 
American Activities Committee is 
still free to look for Communists on 
the faculties of the nation’s schools. 
The U. S. Court of Appeals here, in 
a split 5-to-4 decision, has said so. 

But the mood of the nation cur- 
rently what it is, no one is expect- 
ing any kind of mass Red hunt. 

The Court's decision grew out of 
a case involving former Vassar Col- 
lege psychology instructor Paul 
Barenblatt, who was cited by Con- 
gtess and later convicted of con- 
tempt for refusing to answer Com- 
mittee questions in 1954 on alleged 
Communist ties. 

In their dissents, Judges Charles 
Fahy and George T. Washington 
declared that the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee had no 
right to conduct investigations in 
the field of private education “with- 
out a more specific authorization” 
from the House of Representatives. 

Two other members of the Court, 
Chief Judge Henry W. Edgerton 
and David L. Bazelon, concurring 
in the dissent, went even a step 
further by asserting that under the 
U. S. Supreme Court's recent deci- 
sion in the case of labor union 
leader John T. Watkins—which, in 
effect, limited congressional investi- 
gatory powers—the Committee had 
no.authority to compel testimony on 
anything. 

The one-time Vassar instructor 
based his defense on the Watkins 
case. * 
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* Educational News * 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Toledo, Ohio: Philo C. Dunsmore, 

formerly assistant superintendent, has 

succeeded E. L. Bowsher, resigned. 

Montgomery, Ala.: Walter T. McKee, 
associate superintendent, has been named 
successor to Clarence M. Dannelly when 
he retires in June. 

Monroe, Mich.: Herman J. Dunseith, 
administrative assistant at Royal Oak, 
Mich., has been appointed successor to 
Fred E. Strong, now superintendent at 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

Sedalia, Mo.: Heber U. Hunt, super- 
intendent since 1927, has announced his 
retirement in June. 

St. Cloud, Minn.: James K. Michie, 
superintendent at Hibbing, Minn., has 
been appointed superintendent, effective 
July 1. 

Berkeley, Calif.: Thomas L. Nelson, 
superintendent for 13 years, has re- 
signed, effective in June, to become an 
educational consultant for an architec- 
tural firm. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Fox D. Holden 
has resigned. 

Jamestown, N.Y.: Carlyle C. Ring 
has resigned. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Nevada, Reno: William 
R. Wood, formerly academic vice-presi- 
dent, has been named acting president, 
succeeding Minard W. Stout, retired. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Conrad A. Elvehjem, dean of the gradu- 
ate school, will succeed Edwin Broun 
Fred on his retirement in July. 

University of Washington, Seattle: 
Charles E. Odegaard, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, Ann Arbor, 
will become president in August. 

Northwestern University, Boston, 
Mass.: Carl E. Ell, president since 1910, 
has announced his retirement, effective 
in June, 1959. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N.Y.: Richard G. Folsom, formerly of 
the University of Michigan, has succeed- 
ed Livingston W. Houston, retired. 
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Mills College, Oakland, Calif.: Lynn 
White, Jr., has resigned, effective in 
June, to accept appointment as professor 
of medieval history at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Mary Woods 
Bennett, dean of the faculty and pro- 
vost, has been named acting president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Columbia University, N.Y.: Arthur 
W. Foshay, formerly director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, is now pro- 
fessor of education and executive officer, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, 

Cornell University, N.Y.: George W. 
Ebeling, chairman of the department of 
administration and supervision, Univer- 
sity of Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed 
associate professor of educational ad- 
ministration. 

Wayne State University, Detroit: 
George L. Miller has been named pro- 
fessor of secondary education and social- 
studies education. 

University of Rochester, N.Y.: Wil- 
liam A. Fullagar, now chairman of the 
division of education, has been appoint- 
ed dean of the college of education on 
its Organization in September. 

University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville: Charles A. Norford is now assist- 
ant professor of education and director 
of the bureau of teaching materials. 

University of Georgia, Athens: Ralph 
K. Tyson, assistant professor of school 
administration, has resigned to become 
dean of students at Georgia Teachers 
College, Statesboro. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

John C. Whinnery, superintendent at 
Montebello, Calif., was recently elected 
president of Phi Delta Kappa, national 
education fraternity, for a two-year 
term. 

Clarence E. Hinchey, superintendent 
at Montclair, N.J., has been elected 
1958-59 president of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, an affiliate of the 
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Institute of Administrative Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

William B. Kamprath, principal of 
Burgard Vocational High School, Buffa- 
lo, N.Y., retired in February after 50 
years of service in the Buffalo school 
system. 

Herold C. Hunt, Eliot professor of 
education at Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, has been named chairman 
of the National Committee for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance. 

Albert J. Phillips, executive secretary 
of the Michigan Education Association 
for 21 years, has retired. His successor 
is E. D. Kennedy, formerly assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Loy Norrix, superintendent at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., since 1937, and president- 
elect of the Michigan Association of 
School Administrators, at the age of 61. 

George Alan Works, professor emeri- 
tus of education at the University of 
Chicago, Ill., at the age of 80. 

Ellis U. Graff, president of the NEA 
Department of Superintendents (now 
AASA) in 1919-20, at the age of 82. 


Some Improvement 

THE estimated shortage of public- 
school classrooms dropped from 
159,000 in the fall of 1956 to 
140,400 last fall, a 12 percent re- 
duction, according to a recent report 
from the U.S. Office of Education. 

The report also stated that the 
estimated number of pupils in ex- 
cess of normal classroom capacity 
was now 1,937,000, a _ decrease 
from the 2,295,000 figure of a year 
ago. 

The schoolhousing situation im- 
proved somewhat in 24 states, while 
the shortage became worse in 17, 
the report shows. 

According to the report, 68,600 


classrooms were built between the 
fall of 1956 and the fall of 1957, 
an increase of 9.3 percent over the 
previous year. The estimated con- 
struction for the year had been 
69,200. 

Estimated construction during the 
current school year, the Office of 
Education states, is 70,800 class- 
rooms, an increase of 3.2 percent 
over construction in 1956—57. 

In the fall of 1957, there were 
1,255,000 full-time and part-time 
classroom teachers (786,000 in ele- 
mentary schools and 469,000 in sec- 
ondary schools). This is a gain of 
58,000 or 4.8 percent over the fall 
of 1956. The average ratio of pupils 
to teacher throughout the country 
was reduced from 26.4 to 26.2. 


The Heller Plan 

A NEw plan to provide funds for 
education by permitting the tax- 
payer to subtract any increase in 
state and local school taxes in full 
from his federal income tax bill has 
been proposed by Robert Heller, 
Cleveland management consultant, 
who was recently inaugurated as 
chairman of the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools. 

Heller emphasized that the pro- 
posal would primarily benefit those 
in the lower-income bracket and 
would give first call on the tax- 
payers’ money to be locally used in 
the interests of better schools. 

Under the “Heller Plan” the 
people in each community and state 
would still decide how much 
money they want to use to support 
education, but they would not have 
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to weigh their decision against per- 
sonal sacrifices. It would provide, 
according to Mr. Heller, a more de- 
pendable source of income for 
schools, who now wait at the end of 
a long line of taxing bodies. 


ASCD Convention 
APPROXIMATELY 3000 educators 
from all parts of the nation are 
expected to discuss one of the 
toughest of all educational problems 
—planning the curriculum in the 
years ahead—at the annual con- 
ference of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment in Seattle, March 2-6. 

Among the speakers will be Ar- 
thur W. Combs of the University 
of Florida; C. C. Trillingham, su- 
perintendent, Los Angeles, Calif., 
county schools; and Howard Mc- 
Clusky of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Such problems as challenging the 
gifted, evaluating math and science 
programs, maintaining a balance in 
the curriculum, and when to start 
teaching foreign language will be 


tackled in the general sessions. 


Check Programs for Talented 
AN instrument which all high 
schools may use to measure the ade- 
quacy of their programs for talented 
students is undergoing final tests in 
266 consolidated schools in New 
York state and top high schools in 
20 cities throughout the country. 
The device has been under con- 
struction for the past year and a half 
by the Talented Youth Project of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, in cooperation with these 
schools. 

The instrument suggests the ele- 
ments of an “ideal’’ high-school 
program for the talented. By study- 
ing it, schools may see if their own 
programs are satisfactory and how 
they are deficient. It will be made 
available to the nation when it is 
published in the fall. 

The guide is part of nine major 
research studies being made by the 
Talented Youth Project. The project 
was organized five years ago to help 
schools improve their service to 
students with ‘unusual potential for 
outstanding achievement.” A. Harry 
Passow is project director. 


Education on TV 

SATELLITES, Schools, and Survival” 
will be the title of a half-hour tele- 
vision newsdrama now being pre- 
pared by the NEA as part of the 
association's expanded public-rela- 
tions program. 

In the cast will be Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon, Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson, H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 
James R. Killian, and William G. 
Carr. Charles Van Doren, of 
“Twenty-One” fame, will serve as 
narrator of this documentary on 
U.S. schools, past, present, and fu- 
ture. 

NEA is working with state edu- 
cation associations for distribution 
of the film to local television out- 
lets. 


Honor English Students 
PLANS to select annually the top 
435 high-school English students 
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and recommend them for college 
scholarships have been announced 
by the National Council for Teach- 
ers of English. 

Each high school will nominate 
its best juniors before May 1, 1958, 
and final decisions will be made in 
January, 1959, when the nominees 
are seniors. Each state will be en- 
titled to as many award winners as 
it has representatives in Congress. 
High schools with fewer than 500 
students in grades 10, 11, and 12 
combined may nominate one candi- 
date for the award. Larger schools 
will nominate one candidate for 
each 500 students enrolled. 

Judging will be based on recom- 
mendations, samples of the stu- 
dent’s writing, and special tests. 


New Weekly Bulletin 
EDUCATION, U.S.A., a new weekly 
report on educational affairs, pub- 
lished by the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association and the 
NEA’s Press and Radio Division, 
made its first public appearance at 
the regional convention of the 
AASA in St. Louis in February. 
The new publication will be pub- 
lished weekly in Washington, re- 
porting significant educational news. 
Managing editor of the newsletter 
is Jeanne Rogers, who recently 
joined the National School Public 
Relations Association staff after 10 
years as education reporter on news- 
papers in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Washington, D.C. 


Science Seminars 
A NATION-WIDE program to help 
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develop high-school science students 
of exceptional ability has been an- 
nounced by the Joe Berg Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit organization with 
headquarters in Chicago, III. 

Called “The Plan for the Ad- 
vancement of Science,” it is built 
around the establishment of science 
seminars for gifted science students. 
These science seminars operate as 
extracurricular, noncredit, volun- 
tary programs The science seminar 
meets for a 214 hour session one 
night a week throughout the cal- 
endar year. Students enrolled also 
participate in individual research 
projects. 

Instructors for the science semin- 
ars are enlisted from community 
scientists and technologists who vol- 
unteer their services on a $1 a year 
basis. 


To Test Juniors 

THE National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation has announced that 
future Merit Scholarship competi- 
tion will begin with the testing of 
high-school juniors rather than 
seniors. 

Thus, the 1958-59 Merit Pro- 
gram will begin this spring on 
April 29 with a new nation-wide 
examination for second-semester 
juniors and first-semester seniors. 
Three previous national competi- 
tions have started with fall exami- 
nations administered to members of 
senior classes. 

The National Merit Scholarship 
program is the nation’s largest schol- 
arship competition. In the 1957-58 
program, now being conducted, 
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more than 1000 Merit Scholarships, 
worth approximately $5,000,000 
will be awarded. 


Russell Professorship 
R. FREEMAN Butts, head of the 
department of social and_philo- 
sophical foundations and director 
of the division of the foundations of 
education at Teachers College, has 
been appointed first William F. Rus- 
sell Professor in the Foundations of 
Education at Teachers College. 
The endowed professorship, 
named for the former president of 
Teachers College, will be concerned 
with the American tradition of free- 
dom and its meaning for education. 


New Organization 

A NEW organization called The 
National Council for the Gifted re- 
cently opened headquarters in West 
Orange, N.J. The purpose of the 
Council is to act as a clearing house 
for dissemination of materials on 
gifted children. 


TV Program Available 

THE Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has announced it is 
making available to high schools, 
clubs, and community organizations 
its documentary-television series 
“The Twentieth Century.” 

A total of 26 programs will be 
available following their network 
presentation on CBS. The shows in- 
clude “Man of the Century,” a 
biography of Winston Churchill; 
“Guided Missile’; “D-Day,” in 
two parts; “FDR: Third Term to 
Pearl Harbor’; and “FBI.” 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Mar. 2-5, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, III. 

Mar..2-6, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mar 8-11, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional conven- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mar. 16-22, National Library Week. 

Mar. 19-26, Music Educators National 
Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 22-26, Department of Elemen- 
tary-School Principals, NEA, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mar. 27-29, National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 29-April 1, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, regional 
convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mar. 30-April 3, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 31-April 3, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

April 6-11, Association for Childhood 
Education International, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

April 6-12, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 8-11, National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 9-12, National Council of Math- 
ematics Teachers, NEA, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

April 17-19, National School Boards 
Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 21-25, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

April 29-30, American Industrial Arts 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

May 9-10, International Reading Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21, National Congress 
Parents and Teachers, Omaha, Neb. 

June 29-July 4, National Education 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 26-29, National Audio-Visual 
Association, Chicago, III. 
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An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Education. Vernon 
Mallinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. Pp. ix + 
249. $3.50. 

The author, who is a lecturer at the 
University of Reading in England, de- 
votes much of the book to examining 
the historical, political, and sociologi- 
cal aspects of the main Western Euro- 
pean countries and attempts to explain 
the varying methods and purposes of the 
educational systems that result. The 
United States and Russian systems are 
also considered. 

The author, in addition, examines and 
estimates the importance of such educa- 
tional reformers as Rousseau, Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, Montessori, Kerschensteiner, 
Dewey, and Decroly. 


The Successful Camp. Lewis C. 
Reimann. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1958. 
Pp. vii + 233. $4.75. 

The author, a professional camper of 
national status and 25 years’ experience, 
covers the field of camping in an easy- 
to-read authoritative fashion in this vol- 
ume, Virtually every aspect of camp 
administration from the selection of the 
site to the building of camper and staff 
morale is discussed. 

At the back of the book is a camp 
director's calendar that provides a month 
by month checklist of year-round duties 
of the director and the camp committee. 
A supplement contains eleven forms 
helpful in camp administration. These 
forms can be reproduced. 


Unesco: Purpose, Progress, Pros- 
spects. Walter H. C. Laves and 
Charles A. Thomson. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 
1957. Pp. xxiii + 469. $7.50. 
This book traces the development of 

the organization’s program during its 

first 10 years. It then makes some con- 
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clusions about Unesco’s usefulness, care- 
fully avoiding the extremes of violent 
denunciations afid uncritical fervor 
which the organization has excited since 
its inception. 

Mr. Laves is a faculty member in 
the Department of Government at In- 
diana University and has professionally 
observed UN activities. Mr. Thomson 
has been associated with UN affairs, 
particularly as counselor for Unesco 
affairs of the American Embassy in 
Paris and U. S. Representative at Unesco. 


Folk Arts and Crafts. Marguerite 
Ickis. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 269. 
$5.95. 

Profusely illustrated with pen-and-ink 
sketches of finished products, this vol- 
ume presents authentic folk crafts which 
can be applied to present-day demands 
and tells how to do them. 

Included are sections on design and 
color, folk crafts for the home, crafts 
for personal adornment, crafts for camps 
and playgrounds, crafts for entertain- 
ment, and folk toys. 

The author was recreation instructor 
for six years at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


A Strategy for American Educa- 
tion. Robert Hendry Mathewson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. Pp. xv + 296. $5.00. 

In this book, Dr. Mathewson, a 
member of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, New York City, attempts to 
reconcile individual and social needs in 
a psycho-sociological theory and strategy 
of education. He also examines the so- 
cial, cultural, economic, and political 
scene in order to assess the current 
American situation. He suggests how 
Our educational system might further 
need adaptations in order to meet the 
new demands. 

Each chapter ends with a comprehen- 
sive and complete summary as well as 
an extensive bibliography. 
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Administration in a Community 
School. Edited by Stephen J. 
Knezevich. Washington, D.C.: 
Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, 1957. Pp. ix + 163. 
$3.00. 


_ This volume is based on a survey of 
administrators in small community 
schools that determined the unique prob- 
lems of such educational situations. This 
book places special emphasis on what 
might be called the human rather than 
technical factors in small-school admin- 
istration. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Bear Stories and Navaho Stories. Ed- 
ward W. Dolch and Marguerite P. 
Dolch. Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard 
Press, 1958. Pp. ix + 165 each. $1.87 
each. Two new books in the Basic Vo- 
cabulary Series. 

Teaching Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary Schools. (Revised Edition.) Ralph 
C. Preston. New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958. Pp. xviii + 382. $5.00. 


SECONDARY 


Skill Development in Reading. Nila 
Banton Smith, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 128. 
$1.32. Book I of a six-book Be a 
Better Reader series, a graded program 
of basic reading instruction for grades 
7 through 12. Claimed to be the first 
high-school texts designed to develop 
specific skills in reading and studying 
science, social studies, mathematics, and 
literature. 

Living Your English. Grades 9-12. 
Robert G. Colton, Grace M. Davis, and 
Evelyn A. Hanshaw. Boston, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1958. Pp. 
200, 200, 200 and 198. $1.40 each. A 
new series of English composition text- 
book-workbooks. Each contains a set of 
removable diagnostic tests. 

Psychology: Its Principles and Appli- 
cations. (Third Edition.) T. L. Engle. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
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Company, 1957. Pp. xii + 657. $4.68. 
An attractively illustrated text. 


COLLEGE 


The Psychology of Instruction. Russell 
N. Cassel. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1957. Pp. 143. $2.25. 

You Can Win a Scholarship. Samuel 
C. Brownstein, Mitchel Weiner, and 
Stanley H. Kaplan. Great Neck, N-Y.: 
Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 429. $2.98. 


GUIDANCE 


The Coal Industry. M. Edmund 
Speare. The Iron and Steel Industry. Tom 
Campbell. Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman 
Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. 32 and 
40. $1.00 each. Two of the Vocational 
and Professional Monographs series. 

Employment Opportunities for Women 
as Secretaries, Stenographers, Typists, 
and as Office-Machine Operators and 
Cashiers. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
263, U.S. Department of Labor. Pp. 30. 
Available from U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. $.20. 

Is There a Career for Me in the 
Florist Industry? Booklet available from 
Society of American Florists, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. Single 
copies free. 


GENERAL 


A Practical Guide to Efficient Study. 
Charles Lawrence Gunthorp. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1957. Pp. 117. $3.00. 
A detailed description of what you can 
do to make learning easier. 

Improving the Arithmetic Program. 
Leo J. Brueckner. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. 120. 
$1.25. 

Helping Teachers Understand Prin- 
cipals. Wilbur A. Yauch. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
98. $1.10. One of the Current Problems 
in Education series. 

Language: A Modern Synthesis. 
Joshua Whatmough. New York: The 
New American Library, 1957. Pp. 240. 
$.50. One of the new Mertor Books. 
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‘Great Decisions . . . 1958'—What 
Should U.S. Do in a Changing World. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. 100. $.35. Discounts in 
quantity. One of the Headline Series 
published by Association. 

1957 Directory of Psychological Serv- 
ices. Prepared by American Board for 
Psychological Services, Inc. Available 
from the Board, 9827 Clayton Road, 
St. Louis 17, Mo. Pp. 161. $1.00. 

The Silver Treasury of Light Verse 
from Geoffrey Chaucer to Ogden Nash. 
Edited by Oscar Williams. New York: 
New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 1957. Pp. 416. $.50. A new 
Mentor Book. 

Expansion of School Building; A Com- 
parative Study. Geneva: International 
Bureau of Education, 1957. Pp. 244. 
$2.50. 

The Problem Boy; What You Can Do 
about the Juvenile Delinquency Problem. 
Ben Solomon. New York: Oceana Publi- 
cations, 1957. Pp. 96. $1.50, paper- 
bound; $2.50, cloth. Includes a juvenile 
delinquency orientation chart. 

101 Money Making Ideas for Clubs. 
Nellie Zetta Thompson. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. v 
+ 50. 

Report to Parents and Written School 
Policies. Robin L. Hunt. Silver City, 
N. Mex.: New Mexico Western Col- 
lege Book Store, 1957. Pp. 44. $.75. 
Discounts in quantity. 

How to Drive. Washington, D.C.: 
American Automobile Association, 1957. 
Pp. vi + 122. $.75 to schools. 

Education for Better Living; The Role 
of the School in Community Improve- 
ment. Bulletin No. 9, 1956, U.S. Office 
of Education. Pp. xii + 339. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $1.50. The 1957 
Yearbook on Education Around the 
World. 

The Widening Circle. U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. Available from U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 51. $.25. An account of pub- 
lic-private cooperation in the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Program. 
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Shoring Up Legal and Policy Provi- 
sions for the Superintendent. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1957. Pp. 24. 
$.50. 

Workshops for Teachers; A Handbook 
for All Participants. Mary A. O'Rourke 
and William H. Burton. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
vii + 100. $1.10. One of the Current 
Problems in Education series. 

A Handbook for Instructional Leaders 
on the Use of Encyclopedias in Schools. 
Seattle, Wash.: University of Washing- 
ton College of Education, 1957. Pp, 31. 
Single copies free. A report of a work- 
shop sponsored by the college of edu- 
cation, 

Educational Aids for Schools and Col- 
leges, 1957-58 Catalog. Available from 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Education Department, 2 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. Pp. 24. 

Gods, Heroes, and Men of Ancient 
Greece. W. H. D. Rouse. New York: 
New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 1957. Pp. 191. $.50. A new 
Signet Key Book. 

Juvenile Delinquency Proneness; A 
Study of the Kvaraceus Scale. Joseph K. 
Balough and Charles J. Rumage. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
Pp. 35. $1.00. 

Scalant Nato Story. New York: 
American Council on Nato, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 19. Single copies free. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts, and Transcriptions. (Fourth Edi- 
tion.) Randolph, Wis.: Educators Prog- 
ress Service, 1958. Pp. xii + 206. $5.75. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom 
and Library: Kindergarten to Grade 
Nine. 1958 Catalog. Pp. 36. Available 
from Educational Record Sales, 153 
Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Filmstrips by Young America. A 
26-page catalog of filmstrips for ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and col- 
leges. Available from McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Text-Film Department, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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See how they respond to definitions they can understand. ..a pro- 
nunciation key they can use...help with reading, writing, spelling, and 
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